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New Ideas for the New Year 


3.00 A YEAR—40 CENTS A COPY * JANUARY 1948 
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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 
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the ingredients “Fresh up”’ families share their work and 
of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back play. That’s why they like 7-Up... the 
of every bottle—‘‘Contains carbonated crystal-clear “fresh up” drink thet adds 
water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and sure pleasure to family activity. For 
soda citrates. Flavor derived from 


Sean aathtamaie* 7-Up is completely wholesome and 


tempting in taste... truly the 


all-family drink. 
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Just Off the Press! 


Here are more of those grand new, brand-new teaching tools, added to the 
ever growing, ever improving line of INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS. Timely, 
helpful, educationally sound, they'll just fit your needs during coming months. 
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Book 
in This 
Series 


With humble apologies for delay and yet 
with pride we announce the first printing of 
Book II! in the Arithmetic Skills Series. You 
who have used Books | and I! will welcome 
the news. You who have not seen this su- 
perb series will want to see all three. 
Printed in hectograph ink for rapid and 
easy duplication, each book contains 48 
pages perforated. They are as follows: 
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ARITHMETIC -- 
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Arithmetic Skills in Practice 
i OOKS &, an 


The 100 addition and subtraction combina- 
tions, two-digit addition and subtraction 


without carrying or borrowing, and measures 
of time, calendar, money, distance and ca- 
pacity. The meaning of the decimal system 
is carefully developed so as to promote 
readiness a carrying and borrowing when 
the pupil uses the later books. 


Book Il 


Review of Book |, carrying in addition, bor- 
rowing in subtraction, the multiplication and 
division combinations, store bills, simple 
fractional parts, and measure of weight. 


Book Ill 


Review of Books | and II, multiplication 
with and without carrying, and with one- 
and two-place multipliers, division by one- 
place divisor, simple geometric figures, ad- 
dition and subtraction of denominate num- 
bers, and making change. 


These oxceptional-value books are 1.00 
each offered at the low price of.... . 


ba wer be purchased when subscribing to THE 
INSTRUCTOR Magazine at the special price of 80c 
each, postage paid 





Reading Skills in Practice 


Two more of the excellent ‘Skills’ books, 
printed in hectograph ink, from the Instructor 
Group of Teaching Aids. Many teachers now 
using these fine books have told us of their 
application of the material in meeting class- 
room problems. Each book contains 48 
pages, perforated for ready use in duplicat- 
ing. Book I is written in first- and second- 
grade vocabulary. The vocabulary has been 
carefully checked against the Dolch list of 
220 basic words and Stone's graded primary 
vocabulary. The book stresses phonetics, 
meaning vocabulary, and comprehension, 
little words in big words, compounds and 
many other important divisions of this key 
subject. Exercises accompanying the material 
provide adequate seatwork. Book Il reaches 
into the third, fourth, and fifth grades. It 
gives practice in word analysis, meaning vo- 
cabulary, comprehension and organization 
of ideas. Materials are drawn from social 
studies and nature study. 

Each book is still offered at the 

low price of $1.00 


These too may be purchased when subscribing to 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, for only 80c each. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me the following books at once. 


Arithmetic Skills in Practice 
(C0 Book | [J Book Il [) Book ll 


[) Our Bird Neighbors (Partly Hectograph) 
C) First Seatwork Book (Hectograph) 


Also the following: 


Street or RD. 
Post Office 


C] Enclosed please find $ 
payment in full. 


[] New Room Decorations (Hectograph) 
[) Revised Hectograph Seatwork ° 


EES 


Reading Skills in Practice 
(1 Book | [J Book Il 

















OUR BIRD 
NEIGHBORS 


We are really proud of this fine new bird book. It com- 
bines three of the best teaching tools in bringing you 
material on 24 commonly recognized North American 
birds. There are 14 FULL-COLOR pictures of birds, in- 
cluding the one on the cover. There are informational 
stories on all 24 of the birds, giving size, description, 
habits, and other important teaching material. And 
finally, to cap the climax, there are 24 pages of draw- 
ings (one of each bird) in hectograph ink, perforated 
at the binding edge for easy removal and duplication. 
You'll surely want this bird book! It ¢ 

is being offered at the very low price of $1.00 
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Like other Teaching Aids from the home of THE INSTRUCTOR, it can be 
purchased, when you subscribe to THE INSTRUCTOR, for only 80c. 
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The First 
SEATW ORK 
BOOK 


To you who have been looking for materia! 


—— 
Pay NECTOGRAPHEO 
Seatwork 

FOR PRIMARY Gaaues 
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Recised 


HECTOGRAPH 


SEATWORK 


Originally offered for primary grades 


at the beginner's level, this seatwork book 
will be more than welcome. It contains 48 
pages printed in hectograph ink for quick 
duplication. The vocabulary has been care- 
fully selected from recognized lists. In- 
cluded in the exercises are matchings of 
various types. You'll find this book an in- 
valuable source of supplementary material 


for primer and preprimer. It 

is priced attractively at... $1.00 
If you order it when you are subscribing to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, you pay only B0c 











NEW 
ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


This is our answer to a constant demand for 
a new book of designs similar to our earlier 
“Designs for Room Decorations.” It is a 
fitting complement to that popular book— 
which still rates as one of our best sellers. 
The new book has 48 pages, in hectograph 
ink, covering the full year’s program of 
holidays and special events—never-before- 
used, never-before-seen drawings to delight 
¢ pupils. The price is the 
ae as for the earlier beok. $1.00 
it can be purchased for 80c if you order 
it when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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loose-leaf form, this material has now been 
revised—retaining the best of the former 
content—and is issued in a bound book. 
However, though pound, the 48 pages are 
perforated at the binding edge for easy re- 
moval and quick duplication. Over 70 ex- 
ercises adaptable to all key subjects in the 
primary grades, printed in hectograph ink. 


Accompanying instructions tell 

how to use material. Sells at $1.00 
It too can be purchased for 80c if you order 
it when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Don't Forget! 


Many other items are found in 
Instructor 





the great list of 
Teaching Aids. 


© More hectograph materials. 
® Bulletin-Board Charts. 
®@ Visual materials. 


The Instructor illustrated 
Units of Study for Elemen- 
tary Science and Social 


Studies. 


The Instructor Group of 100 
Great Pictufes Everyone 
Should Know. These are 
available in both Jarge and 
small sizes. They come se- 
lected for every age level. 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Coxtributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


As three-year-old LeMoynes was 
getting ready to go to bed, he over- 
heard us talking about putting candy 
in the candy bowl. He asked for a 
piece and his mother gave him one. 
Then he asked for a piece for his bed 
partner, a Teddy bear. A little later 
we heard him say, “I am so sorry, 
Teddy; I thought that you were full.” 

Joan Bristow 
Mission, South Dakota 


Celso, a little eight-year-old boy, 
always managed to be the center of 
mischief in my third grade. One day 
he was unbearable, and I had to be 
very firm and finally severe with him. 
I was sorry and almost wanted to 
make amends. He must have been 
sorry, too, for by way of an apology 
he patted me on the shoulder. Then 
he said, “Mrs. Norris, I’m just a play- 
boy and I can’t help it.” 

Besste Lee Norris 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Bobby was shopping at the dime 
store to buy his mother a mirror. 
When the clerk suggested a hand mir- 
ror, Bobby answered, “No, I think 
Mother would rather have-one she can 
see her face in.” 

Amy J. Kine 
Clifton, Colorado 


As she was out walking one after- 
noon a teacher met one of her first- 
graders, who was minding his baby 
brother. She asked, “Can your broth- 
er talk yet?” 

“Oh, no!” came the reply. “He has 
his teeth in but his words aren’t in 
yet.” 

SisTER Mary CELINE 
Ilion, New York 


It was Jinny’s first visit to a farm 
and she was greatly interested in all 
the new sights. She was earnestly 
watching a hen that was scratching 
in front of the barn door. When her 
uncle camte along the chicken became 
frightened and ran inside the barn. 
Jinny remarked, “That chicken cer- 
tainly wiped her feet good before she 
went inside.” 

HELEN YERKES 
Davisville, Pennsylvania 





Bring your class 
To Reading Peak: 
Y. A. Reader 
Every Week! 
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N 
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new weekly 


write Young America, 32 E. 57 St.. N.Y 


. For free samples of this 
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When we were studying China in’ 
our fourth grade I asked, “Do the 
Chinese eat with knives and forks?” 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed Paul, “they 
eat with—with pork chops!” 

ELAINE TOMLINSON 
Smith Center, Kansas 


“Oh, I know what that means,” 
said six-year-old Lynda, pointing to 
a large picture of a question mark. 
“Tr means, ‘Huh?’ ” 

Epa WILiiaMs 
Bend, Oregon 





Billy, aged six, was listening to his 
mother’s conversation concerning a 
singer. “Oh, Mother,” said Billy, 
“Tom can’t sing. He sings away 
down in his voice.” 

Mary EvizaBETH SMITH 
Decatur, Tennessee 


When my nephew saw men going 
from house to house putting hand- 
bills in doors, he asked, “Are those 
men practicing to be mailmen?” 

VERONICA SAMPSON 
Brooklyn, New York 








Bevvy, three years old, was playing 
near the stove and burned her big 
toe. “Daddy,” she wailed, “my 
thumb toe hurts fast!” 

CHARLOTTE LANSBERRY 
Healy, Alaska 


Baking a pan of cookies took long- 
er than Dorothy, aged four, thought 
was necessary, so a asked, “Aren’t 
the cookies ripe yet, Auntie?” 

Fay SHIPLEY 
Casa Grande, Arizona 
(Continued on page 5) 
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SCIENCE ADVENTURES 
SERIES 


1,114 lighted pictures are now ready in the new 
Science Adventures series. Later elementary and 
junior high students will find real adventure in the 
world of science when it is explained with the 
aid of these vivid attention-holding slidefilms. 
Each film is organized for the teacher's conven- 


ience—and each is classroom-tested. 


*Plus Seles Tax Where Applicable. 
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ALSO EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF CURRICULUM FILMS. 











meneame 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, 2821 East Grand Bivd.; Detroit 11, Michigan 
Please enter my order for the Slidefilm Kit-Set: (Price of single film, $4.50.) 
“BASIC BIRD STUDY" “ “OUR EARTH™ SERIES “THE SKY" SERIES 

The Structure of Birds... ese seeeeeees How We Think Our Earth Came to Be .. . 

pon Our Earth ls bang meee A Multitude of Suns.............6.... 

ce goeeeeees ote DO, biccchdcadccncet css tJ 

How Birds Serve Man.....+.0mveu++--C] Wille fer catalog ef sildefime ond moving OW Neighbor, the Moon......2.0++...0 
MIME 0.000 and6-geenedeeuue pictures on other subjects. ” The Changing Moon..........s00005. 
_— ; a How We Learn about the Sky.......... C) 
ore Address These films may be purchased through c 








Zone___.__ State 
Prices f.0.b. Detroit—subject to change without notice. 


nationwide deaier organi:ation. 
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CRISIS IN EDUCATION— 
an all-out campaign by 
American business to 
remedy the serious situa- 
tion facing American 
schools. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars 
worth of radio, motion picture, maga- 
zine, and newspaper advertising is being 
poured into this effort to awaken 
America’s millions to this crisis. 





PPP 


CASH CRISIS. We talk about our great 
educational system, yet we spend four 
timesas much for tobacco and liquor as we 
spend for our schools. How can we chan- 
nel a larger proportion into education? 


Pra 


COLLEGE CRISIS. Veterans have bulged 
college enrollment to unprecedented fig- 
ures—-but only two per cent of them are 
in training for teaching. How shall we 
recruit more teachers? 


Pw 


CHILDHOOD CRISIS. In less than ten 
years six million more children will have 
entered school. Shall they be welcomed 
into antiquated buildings, understaffed 
by inadequately prepared teachers? 


ae 


BOOK CRISIS. Budgetary shortages have 
kept in use books copyrighted before 
World War I. Paper shortages and pro- 
duction problems have limited replace- 
ments of textbooks. How shall we teach 
history in 1948 from 1915 texts? 


em 


THE REMEDY. The campaign sponsored 
by American business seeks to answer 
these queries by arousing public fervor 
for greater tax support, more teacher 
training, and more adequate buildings. 


tl 


WINSTON welcomes this opportunity 
to contribute its regular space in this 
and forty-nine other magazines to assure 
all readers of WINSTON FLASHES 
that we are whole- 
heartedly cooper- 
ating in this cam- 
paign to emphasize 
the slogan—OUR 
TEACHERS MOLD 
OUR NATION’S 
FUTURE! 
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A Unit on | 
Ordering by Mail 


SAM DUKER 


Principal, and Teacher, Grades 5-8, Hawkins Rural School, 
Blanchard, Oklahoma 


SATISFACTORY project for a rural 

A school with a small budget not 
only must be of low cost, but also 
must be useful, and have a definite 
connection with the curriculum. 

One year in the little two-room 
school where I have been teaching, 
we worked on a project which seemed 
to meet all of these requirements, and 
which in addition was enjoyed by all. 
Our project consisted of learning to 
order from a mail-order catalogue. 

The first step was an examination 
in class of the catalogue itself. This 
tied in with our entire social-studies 
program. We had been discussing the 
origin of various products in our ge- 
ography class, and the many items in 
the catalogue furnished material for 
an extension of this discussion. The 
variety of household conveniences 
available fitted into our discussion in 
history class when we were compar- 
ing the comforts (or lack of them) 
in colonial times with our present 
age. A comparison of the prices of 
various items in the catalogue with 
prices in the local stores, and of 
cash with time-payment prices, tied 
in with the simplified lessons in eco- 
nomics that we incorporated into so- 
cial-studies work, while recognition 
of the need for commodities called at- 
tention to supply and demand. 


Our next step was to make out or- 
ders. This involved shipping costs, 
state sales taxes, federal luxury taxes, 
and time-payment charges. All these, 
of course, were directly connected 
with arithmetic, as was also the mak- 
ing out of money-order applications, 
checks, and check stubs. Our civics 
class was enriched by the experience 
with taxes. 

We then composed letters and tele- 
grams covering such matters as ex- 
changes, shortages, goods out of stock, 
damages in transit, and so on. This 
was a direct tie-in with language. 

All the supplies which we needed 
for this project were easily obtained 
at no cost. I wrote a letter to one 
of the large mail-order firms, explain- 
ing our plan, and received a generous 
supply of order blanks, and ten of 
the most recent catalogues. A quan- 
tity of money-order applications was 
obtained from the local post office; 
our bank furnished us with an ample 
supply of checkbooks; and a pad of 
telegraph blanks was procured from 
Western Union. 

Not only did this project tie in 
beautifully with our school program, 
with no outlay of money, but it pro- 
vided a means of demonstrating to 
the patrons of the school the prac- 
tical aspects of education. 





TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
would like to do so, but don’t know 
exactly how to go about it. Here are 
a number of points to keep in mind. 


How to Supmir MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRucToR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 844” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 


Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by January first for the June 
issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
INstRucToR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Mail with postage 
fully prepaid. Enclose an addressed 
envelope bearing sufficient postage for 
its return if not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 


tions given in those departments. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe oF It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot promise acceptance before 
we have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 
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TESTS..... 
for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository, 
Save time and transportation costs. 
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Test publications of leading publish. 
ers carried in stock. 


ototokn 
Write for new catalogue. 
tok 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
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for TEACHING ART! 
THE NEW 


DOING BOOKS 


By Jessie Todd, Elem. School, U. of Chicago 
Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 
Book 1, Grades 1 and 2 
Book 2, Grades 3 and 4 
Book 3, Grades 5 and 6 
Book 4, Grades 7 and 8 
Price $.40 per book 
Illustrated Teachers Manual $1.00 
The Answer to your request for Practical, 
Simple Problems actually worked out in the 

classroom. 


NEW! PRACTICAL! INSPIRATIONAL! 
Order today. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH CO., Champaign, Iil. 











FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red and Gown 
for Eighth Grade pA TA. 


also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 




















Just Published! 


PI 7~-* 4.) for classrooms 
and assemblies 





Up-to-date Entertaining Royalty-free 
SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
24 one-act holiday plays. .......+++- 394 pages, $3.00 
ON STAGE WITH TEEN-AGERS 
By Helen Louise Miller 
22 d one-act dies. .++++++. 390 pages, $3.00 
PLAYS, INC., Publishers 
\ 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. , 


HOLIDAY ART AIDS 


You will find in this Special Holiday Packet * 
answer to your “After-Christmas Slump.” Start of 

the New Year with —.. for Washington’s and 
Lincoln's birthday, gay activities for Valentine’s Day, 

















unusual and instructive American History ee 
= complete crcetees for a Marionette ll Post- 

2.00. ART ACTIVITIES WOR OP, 4226 
Brooklyn Reena, Seattie 5, Washi oy 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 


goon College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
School, Kinde rten, Primary and U 
P—_S Grades, n’s demonstration 8c 
and observation center. On Chi 
Shore near lake. 





Ware for coteins 
NATIONAL. {COLLEGE m4 EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. 4A Evanston, Wil. 


High School Course 
UM eC1ULE Many Finish in 2 Years 


Saree ed 


American School, Dept. H123, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


WANTED TEACHERS to 


Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 


















Bible - Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C. 23 
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LET’S LAUGH 


(Continued from page 3) 


One January day Robert returned 
from school with his report card for 
his mother’s inspection. “But, dear,” 
she said, “what is the trouble? Why 
have you such poor grades this time?” 

“There’s no trouble, Mom,” was the 
reply. “You know things are always 
marked down after the holidays.” 

Lucite Lacey 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


When the children go to wash their 
hands before eating lunch, we have 
one child who acts as monitor. One 
day the principal came along and 
asked the little boy why he was 
standing in the hall. The boy replied, 
“I am one of Miss Finger’s monsters.” 

Mary E, FINGER 
Crawfordsville, Arkansas 


The first time I wore on¢ of the 
new-length dresses to school, one pu- 
pil kept staring at me. Finally when 
he could stand it no longer, he ob- 
served, “That’s a nice dress, but 
where are your legs?” 

BENNiE F. Houser 
Jacksonville Beach, Florida 


When we were studying about 
Norway, I asked, “Why do fishermen 
wear raincoats out at sea?” 

One of my pupils replied, “So they 
won't get wet if they fall overboard.” 

Mary TELEPAS 
White Plains, New York 


The county agent stopped at our 
school to talk to the children. Dur- 
ing the noon hour, while the agent 
and I were talking, Bobby, a first- 
grader, came in and wrote “bobby” 
on the blackboard over and over 
again. At last the county agent 
asked him, “Can you make a capital 
B2” 

“No, I can’t,” Bobby replied. “But 
my teacher can show you how.” 

Nancy Priopy 
Upton, Kentucky 


Charlotte was playing with her 
kitten, which was purring softly. 
Suddenly it began to purr loudly. 
Charlotte exclaimed, “There! ‘There! 
Kitty, don’t race your motor.” 

ETHEL HULSLANDER 
Kremmling, Colorado 


When studying the mountains of 
Colorado, the fourth-grade teacher 
emphasized the hairpin curves in the 
roads on the mountains. A few days 
later, a little girl, in her original 
composition, stated, “I'd love to ride 
around on those bobby pin roads.” 

Recina VOLK 
Greensburg, Indiana 


Tim was drawing a picture, and as 
I walked by him, he looked up and 
said, “I’m doing good, hain’t I?” 
I looked at him and repeated after 
him, “Hain’t 1?” 
“Well,” he said, “isn’t I?” 
DorotHy BarrETT 
Kenmore, New York 


One day when the sun was setting, 


three-year-old Johnny cried, “Look! © 


The sun is melting!” 
Sytvia JEAN RuBIN 
Rice Lake. Wisconsin 





A three-year-old had learned to 
tie her own shoelaces. One day her 
mother, who was hurrying to keep an 
appointment, told the little girl to 
put on her shoes. As they started off, 
the mother glanced down and said, 
“Ruth Ann, you have your shoes on 
the wrong feet.” 

Petulantly the little girl replied, 
“But, Mother, what other feet have 
I got?” 

Laura G. Smums 
Woodstock, New Brunswick, 
Canada 








Gary had been listening to an ex- 
planation of the rhyme about Humpty 
Dumpty, when suddenly he cried, 
“And they put him back together so 
the yolk wouldn’t leak out.” 

Janna JEAN HakLEMAN 
Tilden, Nebraska 


Fred examined his friend’s freck- 
led face intently. Then he inquired, 
“Does the sun just hit you in some 
places and not in others?” 

Aurt. Woop 


Oakland, California 








TheNew R 


",.and it's exactly 
what we've been 
waiting for." 
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CA Victrola 


with the ‘Golden Throat” 
Finest tone system 
in RCA Victor history 


classroom phonograph 


@ Educators from all parts of the country testify to 
the superb quality of record reproduction of the 


RCA classroom phonograph. 


voices. Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed 
back. Hand holes for convenience in carrying. 


If you’re looking for a really outstanding class. 








| Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
hiets: “A Living Link in 
istory,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... ““T: Shrub 





ion,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by « Fallen Redwood,” by 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


“Tt’s the finest instrument of its kind,” say music 
teachers, “for reproducing the recorded works of 
the great artists.” School administrators praise it 
for: “concert-hall quality performance . . . sim- 
plicity of operation . .. clear and crisp tone.” 

The new RCA classroom Victrola (Senior Model 
66 ED) plays 12 inch or 10 inch records. “Silent 
Sapphire” pickup gives longer life to records. No 
needles to change. No needle chatter. Full frequency 
range amplifier. Separate tone controls for bass and 
treble bring reality to orchestral instruments and 


VICTROLA——T.M. REG. U.8. PAT. OFF. 


room phonograph, here it is—at a price easily within 
the budget of every school. 

For descriptive literature on the RCA Victrola 
phonograph for the classroom and the RCA Victor 
Library for Elementary Schools, write: Educational 
Sales Dept. 46-A, RCA, Camden, New Jersey. 





RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Schools 


A Basic Music Library 
for the Classroom 















EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT Gc ai tetleani qitiiiadiiais 
@ 370 Compositions 
RCA VICTOR © | nace tuner, ita, 


« Singing ¢ Singing Games « Patriotic Songs 








DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, HL). 
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Kerry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Copyright 1904, by B. A. Perry 


Begin the New Year by using 


‘The Perm Pictures 


For the study of art, literature, history, etc, 


Teach your pupils to love the beautiful in art, and encourage them to 
have their own collection of the great masterpieces of the world, 


Inexpensively priced at One Cent and Two Cents each, in sizes 3 x 84 
que Sa 2S Send 60 cents for a set of 30 pictures especially se 
ildren, each 56% x 8, or 30 art subjects. You will be pleased 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell 
and Dickens—a set of 30 pictures of these 
5% x 8, for 60 cents. Send for a set TODAY. 


To frame: a portrait of Washington or Lincoln, 13 x 17 on paper 22 
x 28, for $1.50; hand colored $2.50. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, and sample pictures for 25 cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 











SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 





HAVE YOU AN 


WRITING? 


APTITUDE FOR 





Storycrafters Guild determines your writing 
potentialities with a FREE APTITUDE TEST, then 
teaches you fundamentals of ALL creative writing. 
You study current material editors have bought 
and published, You learn how to write Stories, 
Articles, Radio, Motion-Picture, Novels,” Fillers’’; 
specialty writing of all kinds under personal di- 
rection of Frederick Palmer. EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN through Storycrafters Guild Manuscript 
Sales Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST today! 







| STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dep. 7-7? | 
t $617 Hollywood Bivd.. Hollywood 28, Calif. | 
Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and details | 

| of Home-Study Course in Creative Writing. | 
| 


Mr. Mes. Miss 





Address 
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_ FABRIC DECORATION WITH 


i Prang 









Reliable colors that won't 
wash out! Quick, easy 
inexpensive fan to dupli- 
cate the hand - painted 
articles now so popular. 


SPECIAL! Send for 2 
P. & 1. Units on Decorating ‘ 
Fabrics with Prang Textile 
Colors, Only 10c. Dept, 1-19 





aa ee SO 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


110 US Nat Bann BLv& 





DENVER. COLO 


TEACHERS COME WEST— 
1000’s of teachers and supervisors needed for entire West, 
including Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries, Unex- 
celled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Suc- 
cessful in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. M—NATA. 








TEACHERS AGENCY [Everyone knows how great is the need for 


teachers in every classification of education. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. Each executive in order to help the students in his 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


charge is seeking ity to give adva to 
teachers. Through our offices so many oatstanding op- 
r~ d to » hed 


are pr 
tors. Onur service is nation wide. Member N.A.T.A, 














& NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 


ALB ERT Colleges, Secondary and 


. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 


for information. Member 





my bd wr N cy N.A.T.A. Corresponding 
HOME OFFICE: Gosneiaes = rh — 
28 c. sacnson sive. New ty + Hyde 

CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 

















APPLICATION $7.00 
‘| 25 PHOTOS i= 


Genuine Moen - Tone, by rerird 
Known, Perfeet Copies, size 244x3 
Send good head and shoulder 
geet. Original returned unharmed, 

rompt service. Superior Quality 
since 1898, 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

Box 867-0, La Crosse, 





ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. Extreme teacher shortage continues in all departments. Enroll 


Member N. A.T. A. 


now for mid-year and 1948 vacaneies. Unlimited 
throughout the West. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 








38 years’ superior placement service 
The Southwest 


TEACHER is Calling You! 


We believe the Southwest offers the best inducements 
of any area in the entire country. Enroll NOW for 
this or next session. Write for enrollment blank today. 
Organized 1903 by present manager, W. A. Bynum. 
BYNUM TEACHERS AGENCY 
ABILENE, TEXAS 

















| «yr APPLICATION «4 .00 
MO puotos S$ 1'v 


© Finest real photo copies, size 2x8}, 

double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 





CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 





CLARK- BREWER([ rs er pus) eran joes CITY,Mo, 


Grade Teachers Wanted 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Also 


——aeee 








25 East Jackson Bivd. - 


RS AGENCY 
the 


th! There are no better schools in 
work. _ Member N.A.T.A. 
is 





TEACHERS, NOTICE 


We comely 


For excellent salaries and positions, come to the Sunshine States. 
tire thwest. FREE ENROLLMENT. 
EST TEACHERS AGENCY, Albuquerque. N.M. 





The teacher placement bureau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, Souler, Colo... Tye erent’ “We will make £0 appiieation pie. 


tures from origina) for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. 


Seod stamp for free enro!iment. 


Once a member al ways « member. 





* VACANG! 
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Invitations 
Far atarte-Piogement “| Wedding mrs 2 


A EXCHANGE, Je: 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Jannary 1948 


- Announcements 
$13.50 


rite for Samples 100Imitation Engraved $5.00 


Ot Engraving Co. 1088 Chestmat St, Phitadaighia, Pa, 


men, their homes, ete. size A 





HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


Page THE suggestions on this page 
$0 will help children to model 
firmly. The teacher must not be dis- 
couraged, however, if some children 
stubbornly resist the idea of modeling 
in a solid piece. They are the ones 
who need to learn by experience. The 
wise teacher will let them make mis- 
takes since they are individuals who 
can’t learn from her suggestions. 
They will do better with more prac- 
tice if they are continually inspired 
to make their models simple and solid 


like those shown. 


a SOME children seeing this page 

may be inspired to paint the 
walls of an unattractive basement 
room so that they can have it for a 
place in which to do handwork proj- 
ects, 

When tempera paint is used for 
wall painting it must be as thick as 
cream. If the children paint with 
upward strokes the paint is less apt 
to drip. 

The sort of decoration shown here 
would be hard to live with in a class- 
room, but in the hall it was very 
lively and gay. 


Page CHILDREN in grades one and 
32 two can draw the upper-left 
rabbit and the back- and front-view 
rabbits at the top of the page. They 
can draw the two upper wagons, the 
two lower-left houses, and the two 
lower-left chairs. 

The objects showing perspective 
can be done by talented children in 
grades three and four. Grades five 
and six can learn to draw all of the 
objects on this page. The teacher may 
introduce the drawing in this way. 

“If you wish to draw a house like 
the one at the right in the row of 
houses, first draw the lowest vertical 
line. Next draw the lowest slanting 
lines of the house—the lines which 
join the vertical line. These are your 
hey lines because they show you how 
to draw the other lines. Draw the 
lower right line of the roof parallel to 
the line you made below it.” 

The teacher who helps children 
with perspective must not drill on 
accurate work. Perspective as such 
can wait until high school, but the 
child enjoys trying to draw objects 
in different positions. 


Page SNOW MEN are liked by chil- 

dren in all grades. But there is 
very little they can do to a snow man 
to express originality. The hat, of 
course, can be original in design, as 
can scarf and mittens. Sometimes 
the snow man can have a carrot nose 
and bead eyes, mouth curved up to 
make him happy, or down to make 
him sad, 

The following suggestions will 
please the children and give them op- 
portunity to use their originality. 

1. Snow man by a house. Draw or 
paint interesting windows, garage, 
fence, trees,,and s0.0n. 


University of Chicago 


2. Fence of snow ‘men joining 
hands. This fence may surround 4 
house or rink. Every child can try 
to make each snow man different. 


Page THE faces on this page will 
$6 help children in grades five and 
six who like to practice drawing 
faces. Call attention to the way the 
eye is drawn in a side-view face. 

These figures will help sometime 
when children draw castle scenes to 
correlate with social-studies work. 
They can use the figures as a guide, 

Children in primary grades can 
draw the bell if the teacher helps 
them by drawing it on the black. 
board. She may say: “Begin to draw 
at the top and slide down the side. 
Then make the other side. Then 
draw the bottom.” 


Page CHILDREN in grades three, 
four, and five like to paint por- 
trait pictures using several faces. 

We have found this procedure a 
good one: Children sketch the ovals 
for the heads. Then they sketch the 
hair line. Next they paint the skin. 
When the skin color is dry, they draw 
the eyes, nose, and mouth in pencil 
and then paint them. The teacher 
shows them how to suggest the eyes 
in brown or black. 

Many children paint the dresses a 
plain color and leave the background 
plain too. .When this is done, the re- 
sult is uninteresting, so we do the 
problem a second time and give more 
thought to the background and to 
the clothes, trying to make the whole 
effect interesting. 


Page PAINTING a snow man with 
38 white tempera paint is some- 
thing children enjoy. The best size 
paper is 18” x 24”. It is big enough 
to give freedom of movement. 

Beginning the picture by painting 
the snow man very large to fill the 
space gives a good lesson in making 
something large in a picture. Chil- 
dren need much experience in this to 
counteract their tendency to make 
tiny things on a big paper. 


Page EXERCISES like those on this 
© page are interesting as a means 
of understanding children. 

When a teacher gets mind maps 
from all in her class, she can use these 
in helping the group to decide on 
several subjects to include in a mind 
map of a typical fifth-grade child. 
(Use objects that appear in the larg- 
est number of maps.) She can then 
help the children to develop the se- 
lected subjects into pictures with ar- 
tistic form. 


Page ‘THIS medium will inspire many 

40 children. The more mediums 
children have the opportunity to use, 
the better they can express themselves. 
One medium lends itself to one idea. 
Another medium is better for work- 
ing out another idea. : 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 





FOR EFFICIENT SCREENING 
FROM 
KINDERGARTEN 
TO COLLEGE 



































NEAR PHORIA TEST 


PART Ill OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


VISION TESTING 


THROUGH 
tried and familiar techniques 
used by eye specialists for 
years 


ATTENTION 
is called to the vision inade- 
quacies which interfere with 
the educational progress of 
children 


INDIVIDUAL TEST 


with which large numbers may 
be tested in a minimum of time 





Write for particulars 





ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 





WELCH ALLYN, INC. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 














This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under — 
the verse was written. Send onl 
is Sen ter seer bh « MADE oh 
work, preferably that which bas +s 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


SKIING 


Down and down we go 

Over ice and snow, 

Flying high 

In the sky; 

Flying so fast I cannot see 

A street of snow flying under me. 


Nicxoras Lewss, 3rd Grade 
Washington School, Northfield, 
Minnesota 

LENORE Peters, Teacher 


IcIcLEs 


We are little icicles, 
Melting in the sun. 

Can’t you see our tiny tears 
Dropping one by one? 


Steve Hawtey, 4th Grade 
Mid Valley School, Hanford, Calif. 
Verna CUNNINGHAM, Teacher 


WRAPPED IN TINSEL 


The trees are wrapped in tinsel, 
All silvery and white. 

And the cause of it was 

The storm that came last night. 


The ground is covered, too, 
With a beautiful white blanket. 
But I don’t blame the storm. 

I would like to thank it. 


Mary Lee ScHREINER, 5¢h Grade 
Sunnyside School, Burlington, Iowa. 
Grorciana Murpny, Teacher 


THe SNow MAN 


See, here’s a man so fond of cold 

He cannot stand the heat, I’m told. 
The breezes of the summer ‘day 
Would quickly make him melt away. 


He loves the coldest winds that blow, 

The pale-face man who’s made of 
snow. 

He’s frozen stiff as he can be; 

That’s why he stays with us, you see. 


His friends are very, very few, 

He’s far too cold for me or you, 

And he would be completely lost 

Without his faithful friend Jack 
Frost. 


Together they must always be; 

They cannot live apart, you see, 

And when old Jack Frost goes away 
The snow man can no longer stay. 


Marityn Murray, 8¢h Grade 
Public School, East Andover, N.H. 
Mar M. Tuayer, Teacher 


January is the time to write poems 
about ice and snow. Here are four 
different ones. Look for figures of 
speech, unusual verse patterns, and 
good choice of words. Now try writ- 
ing ctiginal wi 





MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER 





BUILDING WORDS is a phonics workbook which provides material for 
both ear and eye training of basic sounds. It aids in spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and correct enunciation. Word guessing is reduced to a minimum. 
Directions for the work are simple enough for the pupil to follow. 


Price per copy, 400; per dozen, $4.00 postpaid. 


' 


A series of text-activity books for the first three 
grades, divided into six parts. These cleverly fl- 
lustrated workbooks supplement and strengthen 
beginning reading—providing easy material, mo- 
tivated and made interesting through coloring, 
drawing, and other pupil participating activities. 
The books are 8% x 11 inches with heavy paper 
covers printed in two colors. ach 360 postpaid. 
m2] Doz. $3.60 postpaid. 


BUILDING 








EVERYPUPIL ARITH- 
METIC WORKBOOKS 
For first through sixth 
grade. One book for each 


Order b 
grade. These workbooks Book 1, Part 1 . Book 2, Part 2 
have continuity of mate Book 1, Part 2 Book 8, Part 1 
Tial,—step by step logic Book 2, Part 1 Book 3, Part 2 


MUSIC WORKBOOKS 


ALL ABOARD for THEORYLAND gives the 
children in the elementary grades a thorough un- 
derstanding of the basis of musical theory, The 
4 language of music notation, rhythm, tonality, 
a. 2 bo meng } — peel > . “4 he scales, and chords is presented. Each book has a 
jects e hea r cover, size 10 in., ted i 
numbers. Most of the book is devoted to pa a es ks - ” 
drill on recognition of number figures, number Pri  40c, doz. $4.00 tpaid. 
words, and number groupings from one to ten. a = mean 
Fully illustrated—-48 pages, 8 x 10% inches, Gther music workbooks: 
Per copy 320; per dozen, $3.20, postpaid. ADVENTURES in 
THEORYLAND 936c, 


Other number workbooks: doz. $3.60 postpaid. 


LETS GO TO THEORY- 
LAND 44c, doz. $4.40 





NUMBER WORKBOOKS 
COUNT TO TEN is 2 first book in learning te 





a becinnEns 


.EASY NUMBERS—Per copy 320; per dozen a hues 


$3.20, postpaid. 
UNDER THE NUMBER 
TREE Per copy 36c; 
: per dozen, $3.60, 
IN THE NUMBER TREE id. 


NUMBER FUN 


LANGUAGE TRAILS 


Seven books, for grades three through nine, or 

Junior High School. This series helps the child 

to speak correctly and to avoid errors in 

everyday speech. Each lesson follows a sys 

tematic program of development and, likewise, 

each book is progressive in difficulty. Price each 
480; per dozen $4.80, postpaid. 














Write for 88 page buy- 
ing guide of over 
3000 TEACHING 
HELPS. Sent free 
on request. 














Order these workbooks from your 
dealer or write us direct. 


Stacercaney Cearaey Carces® | 




















BECKLEY-CARDY CO., 1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, ill. 






















Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing .. . a tremendous value for thé money. 


aed SONGS—With words end music. Contains: 


12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
= 24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
eee, 21 Human Interest 39 Fol Songs 

\ AND MANY OTHER 

. LOW PRICED — Only 38 per Copy 
$28.00 per hundred {not postpaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


Ba | THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 W. Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS, 4 enclose {0c. 




















Nome. 

School Grade You Teach 1 
Address. 

City. State 




















A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST... . CHICAGO, 10, ILL. |} City 










TEACHERS. ATTENTION 


‘QUALIFY FOR DEGREE ” 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 

+++ START NOW 








wach 


65th @ Creative Activities 
Yee @ Workbooks For All Uses 
Charts 


The onl yous qruev music school offering 
degree, Bachelor of Music, of- 
orem to on. important = 
puien arts. eck courses in 
~ att coupon for FREE SAM- 

@ Entertainments, etc. PLE ILLUSTRATED "LESSON AND BOOKLET. 


0 Public School Musie——-Adv. 1) Histery of Music 
O Ear Training and Sight Singing (J Choral Con- 
yr O Harmony [ Advanced Composition 





Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog A-4 | 








Guitar Mandolin 


sivhoude EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Sulte U638, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago « 
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How The American Dream Gained Distinction 


Jivre the eastern 
state of Virgini 


“ 0 
ulating scrips*Of™iard 


ed by four great rivers . . . majestic rive, 
elt wi 


of the ocean's tides. A kind of paradise, this 
country was famed in colonial times for its 
placid climate, for its fine trees branching boldly 
and beautifully like the arches of a cathedral, 
for the wealth of its wild life in stream and 
forest. All attempts to settle this country failed 
until 1607, when the Virginia Company of 
London sent out the Sarah Constant, the Good- 
speed, and the Discovery. First weighing anchor 
at Cape Charles on May 14, the expedition hur- 
ried up-river when hostile Indians were sighted 
creeping towards them through the brush. 


4 Land was plentiful, and a few fields in 
tobacco cultivation were at first enough to 
build a fortune. When expansion was needed, 
indentured servants were brought over and 
slavery introduced, so that more and more land 
could be cleared and planted to green gold. 
The Indian weed was king, but the Indian agri- 
cultural methods, adopted by planters, ruth- 
lessly sapped the fertility from the soil. As sea- 
board fields gave out the planters moved inland, 
and to get tobacco back down to their wharves 
it was packed in thousand-pound hogsheads 
which were rolled or dragged by horses or oxen. 





Though Virginians were richly apprecia- 

tive of the arts, their creative gifts were 
devoted to legislation and statesmanship. It was 
here that our American love of liberty and our 
representative form of government had itsbirth. 
The Virginians championed the First Continen- 
tal Congress. The Revolution was generaled by 
George Washington. Thomas Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. James 
Madison was the Father of the Constitution. 
Washington's two terms as first President were 
soon followed by a Virginia dynasty of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Monroe. 
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2 sickness, crop failure, and quarrels among 
their leaders, the colonists clung tenaciously to 
the dugouts and huts they had built behind a 
stockade. Intent on revenge for being pushed 
out of their settlements, the Indians seized 
Captain John Smith, and it was only the plead- 
ings of Pocahontas, daughter of Powhatan, that 
saved his life. When John Rolfe later married 
Pocahontas, peace was secured for a while, and 
the colonists moved up the river to establish 
plantations and trade with the natives. 


5 As they grew more prosperous, their little 
Tudor cottages seemed no longer elegant 
enough for these new aristocrats. The Gover- 
nor’s Palace at Williamsburg, with its ballroom, 
rare paneling and formal gardens set a new 
standard. Soon planters were poring over the 
works of Christopher Wren, Inigo Jones, and 
Palladio, changing and adapting, until they had 
created designs of their own. Great houses like 
Westover, Carter’s Grove, and Mount Vernon 
sprang up along the banks of the tidewater 
rivers. To fill these homes, ships from England 
brought over exquisite furniture and silver. 








Famed for hospitality, the planters held 

almost constant open-house, and visitors 
and kinfolk were always welcome. As in any 
cultivated society, food played an important 
role. The shining mahogany board was replete 
with choice soups, roasted game, feather-light 
hot breads, hams, yams, softshell crabs, oysters, 
terrapin, trifles and puddings. English in origin, 
adapted to the riches of field and stream, and 
interpreted by negro cooks who lent it their 
own herbs and spices, this cuisine became one 
of the most distinguished in our land. 


In 1612, John Rolfe persuaded the colonists 

to stop seeking gold and gs the Indian's 
tobacco instead. When the first crop found a 
ready market in England, the economic pattern 
of Virginia was set for several centuries. Soon 
each river plantation had its wharf where sea 
going vessels came and went. Amassing poten- 
tial fortunes on tobacco, the planters established 
seemingly endless credit with merchants in 
England. These factors became purchasing 
agents for their clients, who were always in 
their debt. Developing few industries and crafts 
at home, the planter depended entirely on im- 
ports for his personal needs and household goods. 


With leisure to spend, the tidewater aristo- 

crat lived a cultivated, gracious life. Sons 
were sent to England to be educated; tutors 
were in great demand. In 1693, William and 
Mary College was chartered. Local artists were 
encouraged; family portraits and paintings by 
great European masters like Titian, Rubens, and 
Holbein adorned the walls of fine houses. Fond 
of urbane pleasures, the Virginians supported 
the establishment of the first theater in America 
at Williamsburg in 1716. Musicianship was a 
necessary personal skill, and fashionable balls 
livened the social scene. 


Today much of this tradition of fine eating 
lives on in the all-American products of the 
House of Heiai#Among the S%,Varieties is a 
edCream of Tomato Soupyias rich and 
se Saae phay famed crimson pot prepared for 
Jefter nh KER i 440 e 
a festive 
things li fe 
Hie’ very kind the 
elish so with’ hard 
@diments and Heinz 
Jelli¢s-rave the same sparkle and 
¢ very pungent appeal that gave Virginia 
‘its famous flair. A growing familiarity 
‘eat éple, an in- 


an important contHbUeiOn to the wealth of 
American good living, heightens our feeling of 
fellowship, enriches our entire national cuisine. 


HEINZ COMPANY 67) 
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EVERY season brings its own fun. Children who 
live in a snowy land will understand the happi- 
ness gained from this activity; children who 
have not had this kind of experience will like 




















“Lime for Suowballs 


to imagine its possibilities. Discuss with the 
class the health rules that must be followed in 
order to enjoy outdoor play all the year around. 
Also, consider the safety rules for snowballing. 
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MORE FUN WITH MOTHER GOOSE 


CLEO PEERCE HUMPHREY 
Formerly, Teacher, District 7, Dawson County, Nebraska 


































What did they do? What did they wear? 

1. Higgledy, piggledy, my black 1. Some in __, I 
hen, And some in __, : 
She __ eggs for gentlemen. And some in velvet —_ ( 

2. Bobby Shaftoe’s _ to sea. 2. Cock a doodle doo! ’ 

3. Hickory, dickory, dock, ' My dame has lost her _.  * 
The mouse _— up the clock. 3. Wee Willie Winkie v 

4. Jack and Jill __ up the Runs through the town, ch 
hill. Upstairs and downstairs i 

5. The cow __ over the moon. In his __. : 

What numbers? What were their names? : 

1. Pease-porridge in the pot, 1. Old was a merry old ; 
_— days old. soul. : 

2. wise men of Gotham 2. This is the house ; 
Went to sea in a bowl. that _— built, 

3. There was an old woman 3. Little __ has lost her ‘ 
Tossed up in a basket sheep. . 
__. times as high as the 4. See-saw, 
moon. | 5. lost her pocket. 








ao -_—_—=- == rt ee 
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FOR THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
The Gingerbread Man 


MARY A. RIDER 
Kindergarten Teacher, Monsey School, Rockland County, New York 


N THIs day of television and 
| pn bombs, toy helicopters 
and realistic baby dolls, the be- 
loved gingerbread man still holds 
an enviable place in the hearts 
(and stomachs!) of young chil- 
dren. I know, because my lively 
group of kindergarten children 
has just completed a unit based 
on this fascinating character from 
storyland. 

The story of the Gingerbread 
Man as retold and illustrated by 
Violet Moore Higgins (Albert 
Whitman & Co., Chicago 6) was 
the inspiration for our project. 
Immediately after hearing about 
the adventures of the mischievous 
little fellow, the girls and boys 
expressed a desire to “play the 
story.” Fortunately, it is a story 
which lends itself especially well 
to dramatization. Since there can 
be an unlimited number of char- 
acters who meet the Gingerbread 
Man as he is running away from 
the little old man and the little 
old woman, every member of the 
group can take part. Each child 
may decide what person he wishes 
to have meet the Gingerbread 
Man—a policeman, a farmer, a 
doctor, and so on. Then he can 
play that part, inventing his own 
conversation. 

The figure of a gingerbread 
man is easy to trace. (Tracing 
is justified at this level on the 
ground that it helps encourage 
motor control.) The Gingerbread 
Man is also an excellent subject 
for original paintings and work 
with crayons. He can be featured 
in individual pictures or in one 
large frieze depicting the entire 
story. 

We composed our own little 
song. The words are as follows. 

A little man of gingerbread 

Ran away one day. 

He ran and ran and ran and ran, 


And I am sad to say 
He was eaten by a great big fox! 


It was interesting to note that 
the girls and boys insisted on de- 
riving a moral from the story; 
namely, the fact that disobedience 
brought the Gingerbread Man to 
a sad end! 

As a grand finale, we spent 
an interesting morning’ actually 


baking gingerbread men in the 
school kitchen—an experience 
which the children and I will 
never forget. With their cloth- 
ing well protected by aprons or 
discarded men’s shirts (minus 
sleeves and worn buttoned in the 
back), the children measured and 
mixed the ingredients, and rolled 
and cut out the dough. Currants, 
raisins, nuts, or small candies 
were used for features and but- 
tons, and some of the creations 
of the young bakers were indeed 
a wonder to behold! 

While the cookies were in the 
oven, everyone shared in “clean- 
ing up,” a lesson in itself, and 
one we knew the mothers would 
approve. 

Later, as we sat at a table in the 
cafeteria eating the gingerbread 
cookies and sipping milk, a little 
wide-eyed boy remarked between 
mouthfuls, “Gee, I’m glad none 
of these gingerbread men ran 
away!” and I, having observed 
the looks of satisfaction on the 
eager faces around me, echoed a 
happy confirmation of the little 
fellow’s thought. 


EpiTortIaL Note: A pattern for mak- 
ing a gingerbread boy of construction 
paper may be found in the March 1946 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, on page 37. 
“The Gingerbread Boy—A Primary 
Operetta,” by Mildred Wadsworth, ap- 
peared in the November 1943 issue of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Rhythmic Tendencies 


MARTHA MONETA WIRICK 
Kindergarten Teacher, Roosevelt School, Santa Ana, California 


| eg education aims to 
meet the young child at 
his own level, giving him musical 
experience suited to his age, and 
arousing or creating in him an in- 
terest in music. One frequently 
notices in little children the spon- 
taneous rhythm which is found 
in the primitive activities of var- 
ious peoples. The Indian woman 
of Mexico carries a huge basket 
upon her head and walks along in 
a smooth-flowing rhythm in spite 
of her burden. The Mexican wash- 
erwoman, upon her knees beside a 
stream, beats, pounds, rubs, dips, 
rinses, and wrings her clothes to 
a rhythm that is peculiarly her 
own. Similarly, a little baby joy- 
ously beats out rhythmic inter- 
vals with his spoon, a toy, a rattle, 
or whatever comes in handy. 

As the child grows, there seem 
to be many points at which he 
unconsciously displays his rhyth- 
mic tendencies. The “choo, choo, 
choo” of his train play is rhyth- 
mical. The pat, pat, pat of his 
little hands upon clay, or upon 
the bouncing ball, is rhythmical. 
The dig, lift, pour, dig, lift, pour, 
of his sandbox play also is rhyth- 
mical., 

As in other activities of the 
kindergarten, group play often 
results in a natural expression of 


rhythm. Children playing “air- 
planes” or “flying birds” are un- 
conscious of the rhythm they 
express, yet that is the very foun- 
dation of such play. 

Children rarely move in meas- 
ured rhythm as do adults. No- 
tice the way that a young child 
walks. He may walk slowly for a 
few steps. Then suddenly he may 
spring into a skip or a jump, 
but he seldom continues to walk 
in one rhythm pattern for very 
long. 

By kindergarten age, form is 
gradually developing and we hear 
chanting and singing among the 
children. Sometimes in a small 
group or alone, when he becomes 
absorbed in his play, a child sings 
a simple melody without words. 
At other times the melody has 
words which the child has heard 
at school or at home. Sometimes 
the rhythm which a child creates 
is associated with what he is do- 
ing, but often it has no obvious 
connection. 

Songs and rhythmic activities 
arise spontaneously out of chil- 
dren’s play. Their feeling for 
rhythm is natural; it does not 
have to be artificially instilled. 
However, it needs a great deal of 
encouragement and sympathetic 
teacher-guidance. 
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USING A THRIFT WEEK PICTURE 











Primary children will appreciate the term with stinginess. It is a wise child 
idea of thrift, although celebration of who knows (and puts into practice) 
Thrift Week will be new to some. Dis- the distinction. This is a good oppor- 
cuss with them the meaning of thrift. tunity to strengthen number concepts in 
Discourage any tendency to confuse the terms of money and its buying power. 





What is the boy holding? 

What is the girl doing? 

How is the mother helping? 

Do these children spend all their money? 
Have you a bank? 

Is yours a piggy bank like theirs? 


What do you save money for? 


CON AO F WN = 


Why is it a good thing to save part of what we have? 














A story about the picture may be written by the class as a 
group. They will enjoy filling the blanks in the story below. 








FILL IN THE BLANKS 


These children are learning to —__ 

They do not _— all their money. 

There soon will be many coins in the __ 
Then they can _ something to keep. 


Thrift is the wise use of __. 


banks money buy spend save 
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THRIFT 
WEEK 


January 17 to 23 
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The Magic Bacon 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


R. SUN rose, round and shin- 

ing, from behind the hills. 

He climbed higher and higher in- 

to the sky. He shone into all the 

houses in the town, waking peo- 

ple and telling them it was time 
to get up. 

Mr. Sun came to a certain lit- 
tle white house. He looked in 
the window. There was Timmy, 
sound asleep in his little white 
bed. Mr. Sun’s fingers touched 
Timmy’s eyelids, but Timmy 


didn’t wake up. He just turned | 


over and went right on sleeping. 
The clock in the hall began to 
strike, one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven. “Time to get up,” 
said the clock, but Timmy didn’t 
move. He went on sleeping. 
Down in the kitchen Mother 
was setting the table for break- 
faést. She looked at the clock. 
“Timmy,” she called, “it’s time to 
get up.” But Timmy didn’t hear 
her. He went right on sleeping. 
Muff, the little black cat, woke 
up in her basket in the kitchen. 
She yawned and stretched. Then 
she jumped out of her basket and 
padded up the stairs on her soft 
little feet. She went into Timmy’s 
room and jumped on his bed. She 

















sat on the pillow beside Timmy’s 
head and purred in his ear. But 
Timmy didn’t move. He just 
went on sleeping. 

The old red rooster next door 
had been awake a long time. He 
thought other people should be 
awake too, so he kept crowing, 
“Cock-a-doodle-doo.” But still 
Timmy didn’t wake up. He went 
right on sleeping. 

Waggy, the brown puppy, was 
taking his morning run around 
the yard. He sat under Timmy’s 
window and barked as loud as 
he could. “Bowwow, bowwow!” 
But Timmy just went onsleeping. 

“Well,” said Mother. “Timmy 
is a sleepyhead this morning. But 
I know what will get him out of 
bed, just like magic.” She took 
out the frying pan and put it on 
the stove. She put some bacon 
into the pan. Pretty soon the ba- 
con began to sizzle and sputter, 
and a delicious smell began to 
come from the pan. 

The smell filled the kitchen. It 
crept out into the hall and up the 
stairs. It went into Timmy’s room 
and tickled his nose. Timmy’s 
nose began to wiggle and twitch. 
Timmy’s eyes flew open and he 
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began to sniff. “Sniff, sniff. Yip- 
pee!” yelled Timmy. “Bacon for 
breakfast.” And he jumped out 
of bed and into his bathrobe and 
slippers, and ran down to the 
kitchen as fast as he could go. 
“Mother,” said Timmy, “I’m 
hungry. Why didn’t somebody 
wake me up and tell me it was 
time to get ready for breakfast?” 
Mother laughed. “Timmy,” she 
said, “the sun shone in your win- 
dow; the clock struck seven times; 
I told you it was time to get up; 
Muff went upstairs to wake you 
up; the old red rooster was call- 





TORIES TO READ 


ing ‘cock-a-doodle-doo’; Waggy 
was barking his head off. But 
you just went right on sleeping, 
So then I decided to use a little 
magic to wake you up.” 

“Magic?” Timmy wanted to 
know. “What magic?” 

“Right here in this frying 
pan,” laughed Mother. 

Timmy looked in the frying 
pan. All he could see was bacon. 
“That isn’t magic, Mother,” said 
Timmy. “That’s bacon.” 

But Mother just laughed. “I 
still think it’s magic,” she said. 

Don’t you think so too? 


Uncle Jack’s Watchman 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


WISH we could stay up and 

wait for Uncle Jack tonight,” 
said Mary Lou wistfully. “It has 
been such a long time since we’ve 
seen him.” 

“I wish so, too,” Bobby chimed 
in. “Couldn’t we please stay up 
and wait for him, Mother?” 

“Uncle Jack won’t get here un- 
til almost midnight,” Mother re- 
plied, “‘so of course it’s out of the 
question for you children to stay 
up. You can see him the first 
thing tomorrow morning.” 

Mary Lou thought quietly for 
a few minutes; then she jumped 
up quickly. “I’ve got an idea,” 
she said to Bobby. “Come on out- 
side!” 

The children put on their warm 
coats, caps, gloves, and overshoes, 
and in a few minutes their moth- 
er saw them rolling big snowballs. 
They were making a snow man in 
the yard just outside the front 
door. 

Mary Lou and Bobby worked 
steadily. First they made a great 
big snowball for the snow man’s 
legs. Then they made another 
snowball which they lifted up 
and placed on the first one for the 
snow man’s body. The smallest 
snowball made his head. 

“He’s almost done!” shouted 
Mary Lou. “We'll just. fill in 
some snow for his arms and get 


some coal for his eyes, his nose, 


and his mouth. We can find an. 


old hat for him in the basement, 


and then we'll be ready to make 
the sign!” 

In a few more minutes the 
snow man was completed, and he 
was a very handsome fellow with 
his hat cocked on one side of his 
head and his bright coal eyes 
wide awake. 

After Mr. Snow Man was fin- 
ished, Mary Lou and Bobby went 
to the house and got crayons and 
a piece of cardboard. Mary Lou 
printed a sign, and Bobby hung 
it around Mr. Snow Man’s neck. 
It said: “Hello, Uncle Jack, from 
Bobby and Mary Lou.” 

When Mother saw Mr. Snow 
Man and his sign, she laughed. 
“That was a splendid idea,” she 
said. “I’m sure Uncle Jack will 
be very much pleased.” 

But Bobby’s face suddenly grew 
thoughtful. “How will Uncle 
Jack be able to see the sign in the 
dark?” he asked. 

Mother had an answer ready. 
“There is an old lantern in the 
garage,” she said. “Get it, and 
put it on a box beside your snow 
man. Just before the train comes 
in I will light it for you. Then 
Uncle Jack will surely see your 
sign.” 

Late that evening when Uncle 
Jack saw the lantern and read the 
sign, he smiled broadly. Placing 
his hand on the snowy shoulder, 
he said, “Thank you, old man. 
You’re the best watchman I’ve 
ever met.” 
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The Happiest Boy in Tripoli 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


LI hurried down the narrow, 
covered Souk el Turk Street 
where the jewelers and leather- 
workers had their shops. He 
slipped through dim side streets 
where the coppersmiths beat out 
clanging tunes as they fashioned 
trays and bowls and kettles, He 
slid swiftly past the rug-sellers’ 
booths. Ali was hurrying because 
his mother had sent him to mar- 
ket, and he had to get there be- 
fore everything was picked over. 

He came to a stand where doz- 
ens of caps were spread out for 
sale. The round little caps of 
white muslin were embroidered 
with the gayest red and blue de- 
signs he had ever seen, and all at 
once his own plain white cap 
seemed very shabby. “If I could 
only have one of those splendid 
red and blue caps, I should be 
the happiest boy in Tripoli!” he 
whispered to himself. But he 
knew he could not ask his parents 
for money to buy a cap. His 
father was only a poor plasterer, 
and it took every lira he earned to 
buy food for himself, his wife, 
and their eight little sons. 

Ali hurried on, darting this 
way and that to keep from bump- 
ing into groups of men in long 
white burnooses, and women in 
shawls, until he came to the wide 
highway that ran between the 
town and the desert. The white, 
sun-beaten sand was so bright 
after the dark, narrowstreets that 
he had to shut his eyes to narrow 
slits in order to see. All along that 
road it was like a great market. 
Men had set up stands and were 
offering for sale ripe dates, big 
baskets of corn and barley, and 
shiny red pomegranates. 

“If only I can bargain sharply 
enough there may be some change 
left for me to buy myself a cap,” 
Ali said to himself. But it was 
no use! The fruit and vegetable 
sellers could bargain, too, and his 
little coin bag grew empty faster 
than the basket on his arm be- 
came full. Soon he had only two 
lire left, and he still had to get a 
piece of mutton. 


As he started across the road 
to the meat market, Ali noticed 
two shepherds who were driving 
a large flock of sheep toward the 
outer gate, and they were having 
all kinds of trouble. A camel 
caravan wanted to get by, but 
the silly sheep huddled together 
and would not move until the 
camels began stumbling over 
them. Then the sheep all jumped 
at once, butting one another and 
scattering in every direction. The 
shepherds ran and shouted, trying 
to herd them together again. The 
sheep made a cloud of dust so 
thick that Ali almost choked. 

Ali dodged away and slipped 
through a gate into a section of 
the meat market. There he went 
from shop to shop trying to find 
the best piece of mutton for his 
two lire. At last he chose one 
and tucked it into his basket. 

By the time he got back to the 
highway again, both the flock of 
sheep and the camel caravan were 
out of sight, but just as Ali was 
starting across the highway, he 
heard a faint bleating. Looking 
around he saw a tiny, black lamb 
with a streak of red paint across 
its woolly back. “It must have 
fallen behind when the flock was 
passing the camels,” thought Ali, 
“and the men didn’t see it because 
there was so much dust.” 

Ali picked up the lamb, but 
it was so scared that it kept 
trying to jump out of his arms. 
“Poor thing!” the boy thought 
to himself. “What shall I do 
with it?” 

And then Ali had an idea. 
“The sheep go slowly. Perhaps I 
can overtake them at the outer 
gate.” 

He swung his basket over one 
arm and tucked the lamb under 
the other. But that lamb was 
the hardest thing Ali had ever 
tried to carry! It was all awk- 
ward bumps and wiggly legs that 
kept slipping out and hitting him 
in the chest or on the chin. Once 
it squirmed loose and slid to the 
ground, and once it kicked the 
basket, (Continued on page 68) 





The Winner 


THEODORE RIDER 


$ HE skimmed past Jimmy 
Clarion, who was skating 
steadily on the ice, Red Burke 
shouted, “Come on, we'll race 
you to the finish.” The next in- 
stant Lanky Hines darted by and 
yelled still another challenge to 
Jimmy. 

Jimmy’s blue eyes flashed with 
spirit. But his firm, even stroke 
did not quicken. His two friends 
had new racing skates and each 
one was confident of winning the 
boys’ event in the skating contest 
which was to be held the follow- 
ing week. He realized that his 
sturdy Rockey skates with their 
wide blades weren’t exactly built 
for speed. Yet, that wasn’t stop- 
ping him from trying to win. 

Lanky was a stroke behind Red 
at the finish line. “I would have 
beaten you if I hadn’t missed a 
stroke passing around Jimmy,” 
he gasped, breathing deeply. 

“Don’t blame Jimmy because 
you lost,” Red panted. “You 
can’t beat me. I’m adding the 
contest money they’re giving this 
year to the amount I won last 
year.” 

When Jimmy skated up, breath- 
ing easily, Red added, “Come on, 
let’s hit for home. I’ve had 
enough practice for today.” 

“I’m going around once more,” 
Jimmy told him quietly. 

“What for?” Red stared won- 
deringly at his heavy hockey 
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skates. “You racing in those 
things again this year, Jimmy? 
Why, you’re wasting your time 
practicing. They’re too slow.” 

“Sure they are,” Lanky agreed. 
“You were lucky to come in third 
last year, Jimmy. You'd better 
give up wasting your time. Come 
on, let’s go.” 

The twogboys changed into 
their shoes and started for home, 
but Jimmy doggedly tackled the 
one-mile course around the lake 
again. Maybe racing skates did 
give them an advantage in speed, 
he thought. But in a long 
race there were other things that 
counted—the powerful blustery 
wind that usually swept across 
the wide expanse of ice, for in- 
stance. He was striving to learn 
all its shifting tricks: how to 
buck it head on with the least 
effort, what happened to his 
stroke when it rushed in side- 
ways, and how to take advantage 
of its sailing push from behind. 

He was still breathing easily 
when he neared the finish line for 
the second time. That showed 
he had built up endurance for the 
grueling grind. Now, he spurted 
to make sure he had enough en- 
ergy left in reserve for the all- 
important last quarter-mile. That 
was when he expected to make his 
bid to win. 

Perhaps he wouldn’t have prac- 
ticed so hard (Continued om page 59) 
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Aelping the Uncertain Singer 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR MUSIC TEACHING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


N UNCERTAIN singer is one 

who cannot carry a tune, 
one who is unable to hear or to 
produce different pitches. If a 
child has not found his singing 
voice by the time he reaches the 
fourth grade, his chances of ever 
learning to sing are slight. A 
fundamental objective of every 
primary music class, therefore, 
should be to help the uncertain 
singer find his singing voice. 


FINDING THE HIGH VOICE 


Two sets of muscles control 
the vocal cords. One set controls 
the “low voice,” the other set con- 
trols the “high voice” (sometimes 
called the “head voice”). The 
uncertain singer is generally one 
who does not use his high voice. 
It will not help to call a child’s 
attention to the muscles which 
control the high voice, but the 
muscles will come into use natu- 
rally if the child is given enough 
practice in imitating sounds which 
call for their use. 

Certain sounds—imitation of 
which can often be correlated 
with songs having related subject 
matter—help to develop the high 
voice necessary for singing. They 
include: “too-toot” (whistles), 
“twee-tweet”. (birds), “too-wit- 
too-woo” (owls), “ding-dong” 
(bells), “‘oooooc00” (sirens or 
wind), “zzzzzzz” (buzzing bee 
or humming mosfuito). Imi- 
tation of a sound is helpful only 
when the sound helps to develop 
the high voice. 


SEATING 


If the poorer singers are placed 
near the teachers, they will hear 
her in front of them and the good 
pupil singers behind them. A 
child whose singing is very both- 
ersome may be placed at the end 
of a row or on a front end seat. 
When poorer singers show signs 
of improvement, reseat them, put- 
ting a poor singer between two 
good singers. However, take 
care lest the poor singer cause the 
good singers to lose their pitch. 

The voice of another child—if 
the tone is clear, light, and flute- 
like in quality—is better to imi- 
tate than the heavier adult voice 
of the teacher. A teacher should 
be able to lead the class; but pho- 
nograph records, or pupil moni- 
tors, may be used by teachers who 
cannot sing well. A good teacher 
with a poor voice will have better 
success than a poor teacher with 
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HENRY EHLERS 


Assistant Professor, Duluth Branch, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Although it is harder for some children to learn 
to sing than it is for others, nearly all can be 
taught by means of the techniques outlined here. 


a good voice. However, every 
teacher should recognize good 
tone. A good tone is not neces- 
sarily soft, but it is produced 
easily, with natural but active use 
of the breath, with open mouth, 
with relaxed jaw, and with shoul- 
ders back and down. 


POSTURE 


The most important single 
contributing factor to good tone 
quality is probably correct pos- 
ture. The unconscious breathing 
of children is usually correct, 
provided their posture is correct. 
If the room has an ample supply 
of fresh air, proper and natural 
breathing will be easier. Little or 
nothing need be said about the 
breath, but the teacher should see 
that conditions are right for good 
breathing. Such conditions may 
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such syllables. A boisterous class 
may be quieted by humming a 
song, or by using a soft “oo.” 
Older children sometimes enjoy 
singing a song by using vowels 
only, omitting all consonants. 
Thus “I see you” might be sung 
“Ah ee 00.” The proper choice 
of songs, and the careful use of 
neutral syllables, should make it 
possible to develop good tone 
quality while learning songs— 
little or nothing being said about 
tone quality as such. 


INDIVIDUAL HELP 


The sooner the teacher can give 
a singer individual attention, the 
sooner she will understand his 
voice and be able to decide what 
type of activity will be most 
helpful to him. It is desirable to 
help a few individuals during the 





Participating in a “trio” with more certain singers will help 
the uncertain singer gain needed confidence in his own ability. 


be called “rules of the game.” 
Some examples are: “Sit tall.” 
“Both feet on the floor.” “Eyes 
on the teacher.” “Shoulders back 
and down.” Stand while singing 
at least one song each period. 


NEUTRAL SYLLABLES 


Some pupils find it easier to 
concentrate on problems of pitch 
if the melody is separated from 
the words. Adult voice students 
use neutral syllables (Ja, loo, noo, 
mee, may, and so on) to help de- 
velop good tone quality. Chil- 
dren enjoy singing songs with 
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regular class lesson, if this can be 
accomplished without losing the 
interest of the class as a whole. 
For this purpose, use “echo songs,” 
“calling songs,” and other songs 
in which the entire class sings one 
portion of the song, while one or 
two children sing the “answer.” 


SOLO SINGING 


Try to avoid making the un- 
certain singer feel inferior because 
of his lack of ability. In calling 
for solos, let the poorer singers 
sing the easier and more familiar 
songs. It takes longer for them 


to become aware of the words, 
rhythm, and pitch of a song, as 
well as of the tone quality neces- 
sary for good singing. In learn- 
ing new songs, the good singers 
may set the example; in review- 
ing old songs, the poor singers 
may have opportunity for self- 
expression. When a poor singer 
sings alone, try to have him sing 
something he can do without ob- 
vious failure. If you are in doubt 
as to his ability, have him sing a 
“trio” with surer singers. 


TRANSPOSITION 


In adult voice classes it is uni- 
versally recognized that sopranos 
sing higher than altos; in a class 
of children it should likewise be 
recognized that some children ha- 
bitually speak or sing lower than 
others. Rather than ask children 
to sing songs higher than they 
are able, the teacher should some- 
times pitch the song a step or two 
lower. After a child develops 
confidence in singing melodies in 
his natural or habitual range, he 
will more easily extend his range 
of pitch. Short-range melodies 
are especially to be recommended 
here, because, they adapt them- 
selves to the limited range of the 
uncertain singer, and because they 
can be transposed up or down 
without going beyond the pitch- 
range of the majority. 


VARIETY 


Try to learn one or two new 
songs each week, and spend the 
remaining time repeating old 
songs. A short song, containing 
only one or two stanzas, should 
always be repeated. Even though 
the class as a whole sings it well, 
the poorer singers probably will 
not sing it well until the second 
time. The best songs are those 
which can be repeated oftenest 
with enthusiasm and interest. En- 
deavor to select songs that are 
easily learned—both words and 
music—and adaptable to dram- 
atization, to imitation of certain 
words, or to rhythmic activity. 

One set of books is sufficient for 
music reading in primary grades, 
but several books are needed to 
provide a selection of rote songs. 
First-grade teachers should not 
hesitate to use songs from either 
kindergarten books, or second- 
grade books. 

Lack of concentration is the 
commonest cause of poor singing; 
and it is the (Continued om page 63) 
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DEVELOP ARITHMETIC READINESS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RALPH J. COOKE 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Austin School, and 
Critic Teacher for Albion College, Albion, Michigan 


piwn’t know that was arith- 

metic,” says Jane. “I can do 
arithmetic.” Those are hearten- 
ing words to the teacher as well 
as to Jane, for they show that 
Jane has a feeling of success and 
will use her new knowledge in 
solving her daily problems. 

Much of the arithmetic in the 
primary grades is not the kind 
of arithmetic where children add 
or subtract columns of numbers. 
Rather it is the kind of arith- 
metic which enables them to dis- 
cuss their experiences and to 
make known more exactly their 
wants, needs, and wishes. Man 
has provided the system for do- 
ing this. The teacher’s task is to 
develop a living-learning situa- 


‘tion whereby children can devel- 


op the ideas that enable them to 
use the system. 

What are the needs and inter- 
ests of the primary child in re- 
gard to arithmetic? How can 
these needs be met, and how can 
I tell when the needs have been 
met? These are questions which 
the primary teacher must answer. 

It is wise to begin by consider- 
ing needs and interests. Upon 
entering school, children like to, 
draw airplanes, trains, tracks, and 
roads; to play ball, and to jump 
rope. They like to play dominoes, 
and Chinese checkers, and so on. 
They like to treat the other chil- 
dren and to take things home. 
They like to talk about the things 
they have done and to use words 
to express size, shape, distance, 
height, length, position, direction, 
weight, and other quantities. They 
like to buy things at the store, 
using pennies, nickels, and dimes. 

They have a need to use simple 
measurements such as the half 
pint, pint, quart, dozen, pound, 
and so on; not with the exactness 
required of adults, but with a 
certain degree of accuracy. They 
must be familiar with sych time 
concepts as days of the week, 
months of the year, today, to- 
morrow, and yesterday, and they 


should be able to use the clock- 


to tell when it is time for daily 
activities. 

Many of the play and game ac- 
tivities require an ability to count 
by ones, and sometimes by twos, 
fives, and even tens. Reading ac- 
tivities require an ability to read 
the Arabic numerals and number 
words, and an ability to get from 
the shelves, for instance, the first, 
second, or third book. Trucks 
will be built; and four wheels 


Starting with the needs and interests of children, 
this article presents concrete ways to use living- 
learning situations in developing number concepts. 
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must be picked up from the table 
without wasting time to think of 
four ones. Above all, there is a 
need to develop an arithmetic 
readiness to ensure continuing 
growth in ability to use arithme- 
tic meaningfully. 

For the sake of convenience, 
let us group these needs into four 
categories and consider each sep- 
arately. The needs require an 
understanding of quantity, the 
one-to-one relationship, counting, 
and putting together and taking 
apart small groups of objects. 
Each topic must be taught mean- 
ingfully through the use of con- 
crete materials. 

Some desirable materials to use 
in helping children develop arith- 
metic ideas are: children; ani- 
mals; chairs; blocks; boxes; units 
of measure such as money, rulers, 
yardsticks, quart and pint milk 
bottles; and paper bags with 
transparent windows that contain 
equal weights of nails, beans, and 
nuts. 

But merely providing concrete 
materials for the child to play 
with will not be sufficient to en- 
sure that he will discover, or- 
ganize, and use intelligently our 
system of number ideas and the 
symbols for dealing with quanti- 
tative relationships and ideas. It 
is the place of the teacher to di- 
rect the attention of the pupils. 


The children are finding on small clock faces the time indicated by the 
child holding the big clock. “Learning to tell time is doing arithmetic.” 


They must know what to look 
for if they are to make the desired 
discoveries. The following para- 
graphs suggest a procedure appli- 
cable to any situation where a 
teacher wants to guide the pupils 
into making new discoveries. 


QUANTITY 


Let us suppose that the chil- 
dren are using half-pint milk 
bottles in place of paint pans and 
that a new committee of two 
children is appointed each day to 
get water in a gallon bucket and 
fill the bottles. This situation of- 
fers fine possibilities for teaching 
a concept concerning quantity. 
A lesson of this type might pro- 
ceed as follows: 

1. Suppose 8 bottles are need- 
ed. The teacher brings a bucket 
of water, a gallon can, and a half- 
pint bottle. She asks the children 
to guess how high the water will 
come in the gallon can when she 
puts 8 half pints in it. They 
guess. She proceeds to dip 8 half 
pints from the bucket, and pour 
the water into the gallon can. She 
asks the children to notice how 
close they guessed and to observe 
the height of the water after 8 
half pints have been poured in. 

2. She asks different children 
in the group to follow a similar 
procedure for themselves—first 
guess and then pour the water. 
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3. The teacher holds up paper 
cutouts of the half-pint bottle 
and the gallon can and asks the 
children to put a mark on the 
gallon cutout to show about how 
high 8 half pints of water would 
come. 

4. Sketches are drawn on the 
blackboard and the children mark 
the sketches, 

5. A committee is given the 
gallon jar and directed to get 
enough water to fill 8 half pints. 

6. Without either the half- 
pint jar or the gallon can before 
them, the teacher asks the chil- 
dren to show with their hands the 
amount of water required in the 
gallon can if 8 half-pint jars are 
to be filled. 

These steps may be summarized 
as follows: The teacher presents 
the new idea, using concrete ma- 
terials, the child demonstrates 
that he can use the concrete ma- 
terials, the teacher and child pro- 
ceed to the use of pictures or 
other semiconcrete materials, and 
finally they come to the use of the 
abstract idea. 


ONE-TO-ONE 
RELATIONSHIPS 


When introducing the concept 
of one-to-one relationships, the 
teacher can demonstrate the prin- 
ciple involved by matching five, 
or less than five, children with 
toys. The pupils may be shown 
how to tally count the children 
who leave the room. They may 
be shown how to distribute ma- 
terials, one item to one person. 


COUNTING 


Whenever the questions arise, 
“How many, how much, which 
one, how many more or less, will 
1 need?” or “How many will I 
need in order to give each girl and 
boy an equal amount?” the chil- 
dren can find answers by count- 
ing. “But,” the teacher remarks, 
“Billy can’t count if he doesn’t 
know the counting words.” Usu- 
ally Billy does know by the time 
he reaches the first grade. If he 
doesn’t, the average first-grade 
teacher has access to a variety of 
songs and rhymes designed to 
téach the names. 

However, the mere fact that a 
child can match words with ob- 
jects is no assurance that he has 
acquired the thought pattern for 
which the idea stands. A real 
understanding of number comes 
slowly. Such understanding is 
the outgrowth (Continued om page 67) 
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LITTLE HEALTH STORIES — 
A Good Breakfast 


This health lesson and accompanying seatwork may serve as an incentive for making _ 
illustrated health booklets. Stories about other health practices may be developed. 





































“Betty! Bob!” said Mother. “Well, first you must eat your 
“Get up and see. the snow. breakfast,” said Mother. 


The ground is all covered.” “Here are fruit, hot cereal, 

“It is beautiful,” said Betty. and milk. 

“There is enough for a snow man. And before you go out, 

May we make one, Mother?” put on your warm clothes.” 
“Oh, please, Mother. “We shall have fun,” said Betty. 


Today is Saturday,” said Bob. “Oh, yes!” said Bob. 








Betty and Bob ate breakfast. When the snow man was made, 


Then they put_on their coats, Bob called Mother to see it. 
caps, mittens, and rubbers. “Why does he look so sad?” 
“Oh, | feel good,” said Betty. asked Mother. 
“My breakfast was just right, “Oh, he did not eat 
Mother.” | a good breakfast,” said Betty. 
“Mine was, too,” said Bob. Mother laughed, but the snow 
“Now let's make the snow man.” man just looked very sad: ~ 
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-Seatwork for “A Good Brea 








Each little word has a big 
word beside it. 

Draw a line under the little 
word in each big one. 

The first one is done for you. 


no snow 
other Mother 
round ground 
cover covered 
day Saturday 


Divide your paper into 


four parts. 
Draw a picture for each part. 


1. Draw Bob. 


He is eating fruit. 


2. Draw Betty. 


She is eating cereal. 


3. Draw a big snow man. 


4. Draw three things for 


a good breakfast. 





lf the sentence is true, 
write Yes. 

lf the sentence is false, 
write No. 


Betty and Bob ate a good 
breakfast. _ 

The children put on warm 
clothes. _____ 

They put on their rubbers. 





They made a snow man. —— 


Mother helped them. —— 

The snow man had a good 
breakfast. __ 

He looked happy. 


Box the words in each set 
that say the same thing. 





coats please wear 
caps pretty warm 
coats please wash 
shoes present warm 
cereal beside called 
clock enough cleaned 
clothes cover calling 
cereal enough. _ called 
grew looking liked 
ground _ laughed looked 
gobble little learned 
ground — laughed looked 
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TEACHING 
WITH RECORDINGS 


Our discussion about teaching 
with audio-visual aids was turned 
from pictorial materials when 
Miss M , a fifth-grade teach- 
er, said, “Let’s talk about some 
of the ‘audio’ aspects. How can 
we make the most effective use 
of records, transcriptions, and ra- 
dio broadcasts?” 

“What particular questions do 
you have in mind?” I inquired. 
“Teaching with audio materials 
involves a wide range of prob- 
lems.” 





“First, I'd like to know the 


difference between records and 
transcriptions,” said Miss M . 
“And also tell us, please, what 
33% and 78 mean when applied 
to records.” 

“The term records applies to 
the familiar phonograph records, 
whereas ¢ranscription is the tech- 
nical word used to designate radio 
recordings,” I answered. “Phono- 
graph turntables rotate 78 times 
per minute while the machines 
which play transcriptions rotate 
33'4 times per minute. Phono- 
graph records contain from three 
to five minutes of a program on a 
side and are eight, ten, or twelve 
inches in diameter. Transcrip- 
tions carry up to fifteen minutes 
of a program on a single side and 
are twelve or sixteen inches in di- 
ameter.” 

“If a school is to make exten- 
sive use of recordings,” queried 
Miss M , “would it not be 
desirable to have a machine which 
would play both types?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Fortunately 
there are good transcription play- 
ers available which will play all 
sizes of recordings up to sixteen 
inches in diameter, and will play 
them at either 3314 or 78 revolu- 
tions per minute by turning an 
indicator to the desired speed.” 

““We have a phonograph in our 
school,” said Miss L , another 
member of our group, “but it is 
so big that it is kept in the music 
room. Are the machines which 
play both types of recordings 
large, or are they portable? I 
would like to use records in my 
classroomi rather than take the 
class to the music room, because 
We use so much time moving 
twice during the period.” 

“The transcription players are 
portable,” I replied, “and if you 
use @ sixteen-inch transcription 
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which contains a program record- 
ed on both sides of the disk, the 
recording will last for as long as 
thirty minutes.” 

“What are some of the main 
points to remember in using re- 
cordings most effectively?” asked 
Miss M “I recognize their 
value in music appreciation, folk 
dancing, and rhythmics, but can 
we use them in subjects such as 
the social studies and English?” 

“You have asked two impor- 





tant questions,” I said. “Let us 
consider the first one. Observe 
the following points. First, the 


teacher should audit the record- 
ing to be certain of its suitability, 
length, and condition. Secondly, 
she should prepare the pupils by 


Gourtesy, RCA Victor Division 


establishing a purpose for listen- 
ing and by outlining what to lis- 
ten for. The third thing is to 
arrange the seating, and place the 
machine so that all can hear eas- 
ily. The fourth point is to have 
a discussion follgwing the event 
and an evaluation of it. Point 


five is to integrate the material in 
the recording with the classwork. 
The final consideration is to time 
the presentation properly. 
“Recordings are valuable in 
teaching subjects such as the so- 





widely accepted use of the phonograph 
is for lessons in music appreciation. 


cial studies and English,” I con- 
tinued, “because of the stimulat- 
ing dramatic effects produced and 
the personal-involvement factor. 
Children reading about a histor- 
ical event in a book will find that 
a dramatization with dialogue 
and sound effects makes the event 
come to life. The illusion of real- 
ity is strong enough to make them 
feel as though they had person- 
ally shared in the experience. . Re- 
cordings may be used to portray 
many social problems, significant 
incidents in the lives of famous 
personalities, the development of 
social institutions, and cultural 
backgrounds expressed through 
drama and music. Poetry and 
stories, when read by competent 


artists, add interest and charm to 
the study of literature. Exercises 
in English composition may be 
motivated by recordings. And 
they have the advantage of. en- 
abling the teacher to play the 
record a second or third time, if 
desired.” 

“Where may we get a catalogue 
of recordings?” asked Miss L . 
“Are there some books which will 
help us in making further study 
of the use of audio materials in 
teaching?” (Continued on page 61) 











QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Can children in the primary grades help 
with the manipulation of audio-visual 
equipment? 


Second- and third-graders may 
show slides and help keep them in 
order. Primary children can tune in 
the radio to the desired station and 
regulate volume. They may be help- 
ful in arranging chairs, in switching 
lights on and off during the use of 
projectors, and in adjusting dark 
shades. Primary children can share 
responsibility for the care of pets, 
plants, objects, play materials, and 
specimens. On field trips, they may 
act as group leaders and “buddies.” 


. 


Please explain the special merit awards 
in audio-visual education to be given to 
schools by a department of the N.E.A. 


The National Education Associa- 
tion’s Department of Secondary 
School Teachers has announced an 
extensive program to stimulate’ better 
utilization of audio-visual materials in 
schools and colleges. “Pilot” schools 
from coast to coast will be selected 
to compete for awards to be given, 
at the end of the school year 1947- 
48, to schools and colleges doing out- 
standing work in this field. 

To qualify, the institution must 
have a majority of teachers at all 
levels making curricular use of audio- 
visual aids. Winning schools will be 
eligible for awards of new equipment. 
They will serve, after 1947-48, as 
demonstration centers. 

Ten committees will function to 
further the program, which embraces 
the intermediate school, the junior 
high school, the senior high school, 
the junior college, and the teacher- 
training institution. 

The co-ordinator of committees 
and supervisor of the awards project 
is Dr. William Lewin, 172 Renner 
Ave., Newark 8, New Jersey. Appli- 
cation forms for participating in the 
program may be obtained from him. 


Sf 


How can a community be convinced that 
a visual-aids program has value in an 
elementary school? 


The best argument for audio-visual 
aids js evidence of improvement in 
the mastery of subjects. This must 
be demonstrated to the community 
clearly and vividly. This can be 
done by. holding open house in the 
school so parents and friends may see 
for themselves how audio-visual ma- 
terials are used. Results of improve- 
ment in learning can be shown by 
graphs and charts. 

Audio-visual aids must prove clear- 
ly that they make for economy of 
time and effective results. The lay- 
man has to be shown their worth. 
Audio-visual equipment and materials 
must meet standards of high technical 
quality and authenticity, and in sub- 
ject matter, relate to the curriculum. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 54, 
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HILDREN in the second grade 
tend to become increasingly 
aware of people and activities out- 
side the home. A large number of 
the forty children in the second 
grade discussed here came from a 
small town near the school, with 
a modest business section, a small 
fire department, and a new post- 
office building. Though no other 
workers were as familiar to all of 
these children as the doctor and 
the nurse, many knew the post- 
man who delivered the mail on 
their streets each day. A variety 
of other helpers were known to 
one or more children. The atti- 
tude toward the policeman tend- 
ed to be somewhat fearful, and 
the children had relatively little 
knowledge of the ways in which 
a fireman helps the community. 
A unit on some of the outstand- 


ing community workers who aid ° 


us in our daily living seemed in 
order. 

This unit was developed by the 
student teacher and was taught 
by her under the constant super- 
vision of the staff teacher. The 
second-graders were engaged in 
the study of their community 
helpers for eight weeks. Approx- 
imately forty-five minutes each 
day were devoted to the study. 


STIMULATING INTEREST 


Copies of THE INsTRUCTOR 
were examined, and pictures of 
community helpers, such as the 
grocer, the policeman, the bus 
driver, and the librarian, which 
had been cut out of magazines, 
were put on the bulletin board. 
The four-page spread of pictures 
which accompanies Community 
Life, No. 46 in The. Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units, was 
displayed. Books about commu- 
nity helpers were placed on the 
reading table and in the classroom 
library. These materials stimu- 
lated discussion and questions on 
the part of the children. As a 
result, the children decided that 
they wanted to find out in how 
many ways all these community 
workers help us. 

After a discussion of the pic- 
tures on the bulletin board and 
some of the stories noticed in the 
books in the room, the children 
made a list of statements to be 
used as a guide in developing the 
unit work in the classroom. The 
student teacher wrote these state- 
ments on the blackboard and lat- 
er put them on a chart for use 
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A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELLEN BOLLING 
Staff Teacher 


DORIS JOHNSON 
Student Teacher 


Second Grade, Phenix Laboratory School, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


Branching out from the limited sphere of home and 
school, these second-graders undertook a study of 
the five community helpers most familiar to them. 





Building a classroom post office not only furthered knowledge of community 


helpers, but also encouraged arithmetic and other subject-matter learnings. 


in the classroom. The list was as 
follows: 


What We Want to Know 
We want to know how the post- 
man helps us. 
We want to know how the police- 
man helps us. 
We want to know how the doctor 
and nurse help us. 
We want to know how the fire- 
man helps us. 
After listing the problems as 
a guide for study, the children 
discussed different activities that 
they needed to engage in in order 
to solve their problems. The sug- 
gestions were put on the black- 
board and later on a chart. 


What We Want to Do 
We want to read stories. 
We want to make stories. 
We want to draw pictures. 
We want to dramatize stories. 
We want to learn songs and poems. 
We want to make songs and poems. 
We want to make booklets. 
We want to take trips. 
We want to invite. people to come 
and talk to us. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 
The children, in an oral discus- 


sion, decided that they wanted to 
study the policeman first. In 


‘ 


every case we read stories about 
the helper in various books, and 
learned related poems and songs. 
Special activities used with each 
helper are given below. 

A. Policeman. 

1. Telling of their own personal 
experiences with policemen. 

2. Writing letters to a policeman 
asking him to talk to the class. 

3. Listening to the policeman and 
making a chart story. 

B. Postman. n 

1. Listening to a visiting post- 
man, asking questions, and later 
making a story for their booklets. 
2. Visiting a post office to see 
how mail is handled. 

3. Constructing a post office in 
the classroom and dramatizing 
the activities of postal workers. 
C. Fireman. 

1. Looking at a movie that showed 
the work of the fireman. 

2. Visiting the fire department 
in Hampton, Virginia. 

3. Listening to a fireman as heex- 
plained his duties and showed the 
equipment used in a fire truck. 
4. Making stories about the work 
of the fireman and reading them. 
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D. Doctor and nurse. 

1. Inviting the school nurse to 
talk to them, asking questions, 
and later making a story about 
the information. 

2. Getting physical examinations_ 
by nurses and doctors as a part 
of the school’s health program. 
3. Dramatizing the activities of 
doctor and nurse, including some 
rules of first aid. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
INTEGRATION 


Throughout. the teaching of 
the unit much opportunity was 
provided for individual growth 
in oral discussion; in creative ex- 
pression through music, art, and 
the dance; in habit and character 
formation; and in the basic. sub- 
ject skills, The type of provision 
made for growth in the basic sub- 
ject-matter skills is illustrated as 
follows. 

A. Language.—Many stories were 
made by the children, based on 
information secured (1) from 
talks by community helpers, (2) 
On trips, and (3) from books and 
stories. After the children had 
discussed this information, and 
organized it into a series of sen- 
tences, it was put on charts for 
classroom reading. Some of the 
other stories, when organized by 
the children, were typed, hecto- 
graphed, illustrated, and put into 
individual booklets. One of the 


stories is given below. 


Our Trip to the Hampton 
Fire Station 

We went to the Hampton fire sta- 
tion. Mr. Wren was there to meet us. 
He is a fireman. He showed us four 
fire trucks. One truck is the oldest 
in Hampton. It was bought in 1913. 
Mr. Wren said that years ago horses 
pulled the fire wagon. One truck is 
very large. It has hose, axes, boots, 
lights, and a 1000-gallon water tank 
in it. Mr. Wren let Ernestine and 
David sit in one of the fire trucks. 

We saw the fireman’s uniform. He 
wears a black coat, a black hat, and 
black boots. We also saw the fire 
chief’s hat. It is. white. 

We saw a map of the city of 
Hampton. This map helps the fire- 
man to locate the streets. 

Mr. Wren told us that a good com- 
munity helper remembers the follow- 
ing things: 

1. Do not get excited when you 
see a fire, 

2. As soon as you see a fire, call 
the fire station. 

3. Be sure to tell the man at the 
fire station where the fire is. 

Margaret McKithean thanked Mr. 
Wren for letting us visit the fire sta- 
tion and for talking to us. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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“HORSES IN WINTER” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


There are many animals that live out- 
doors during the winter. Have you ever 
wondered whether they suffer from ex- 
posure? When the snow lies thick on 
the ground these animals have difficulty 
in obtaining food. Some animals find 
warm quarters in which to pass the long 
winter months. Can you name any? 

Usually, we think of horses as domes- 
tic animals which spend most of the win- 


ter in snug barns and are well fed and 
tended. But in parts of Texas and New 
Mexico, there are some mustangs which 
live almost self-sufficient lives. Mustangs 
are small wild, or half-wild, horses that 
roam the open plains, through snow and 
sleet, wind and rain. 

In Mr. Lockwood’s pelating, we see 
horses which seem to be of this kind. How 
still they stand amid the snow! 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“Blow, blow, thou winter wind!” How 
well suited to this picture are these words 
of Shakespeare! These little horses have 
thick hides because they live outdoors 
all year round. What good would their 
thick skins be in summer? In spite of the 
protection provided by nature, the ani- 
mals do not appear to be enjoying the 
wintry blasts. Notice how stolidly ‘they 
stand in the snow. Do they remind you 
of little wooden animals? Such a vast 
expanse of snow would frighten us, 
who have always been sheltered from ex- 
posure. Do these horses seem frightened? 

Only the horses’ manes and tails show 
us that winter winds are sweeping the 
bleak landscape. See how the hairs are 
painted with thick wavy lines. Then a 
few white lines and patches are added 
with an almost dry brush. What do they 
represent? The white portions add inter- 
est to the black horse, for they break up 
the large area of solid black. Where do 
you see some other touches of white? 

Did you notice the horses first of all? 
Why do they stand out distinctly? Why 
have all the horses turned in the same 
direction? Even the small one, farther 
away, is shielding his eyes and nostrils 
from the harsh winds that are sweeping 
the great plain. 

Mr. Lockwood created a rhythmic de- 
sign when he arranged the horses this way. 
Notice the similarity in size and pose be- 
tween the reddish-brown horse and the 
large black one. Then, the little horse re- 
peats the design, and also makes an inter- 
esting silhouette against the white snow. 
What other livi 
The black birds form a pattern of dark 
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creatures do you see? . 


shapes in the lower part of the picture. 
Why do they stay near the horses? 

If you could touch the original paint- 
ing, how would the canvas feel? Which 
part might be the roughest? Which part 
the smoothest? In some spots, the art- 
ist put the paint on with a palette knife 
instead of a brush. Artists often leave 


the paint thick to create a strong, free 
effect. Why is such a technique good for 
this picture of half-wild horses on a 
western plain? : 

The landscape is not completely cheer- 
less. What warm colors has the artist 
used? Are there more of them or more 
of the cold colors—white, gray, and 
blue? Find a large spot of saliciat-tieatte 
Find smaller bits of brownish yellow. 
Where do you see a long streak of reddish 
brown? The suggestion of a corral and 
buildings adds a note of comfort and se- 
curity to the scene. In the distance, we 
sé a pattern of diagonals forming solid 
triangular mountains. Are they clearly 
shown? Do you feel that they are essen- 
tial to the picture? 

See how the artist varied the color of 
the snow so that it would not become mo- 
notonous. We can see that it was painted 
with strokes which go from side to side. 
Where can you find some vertical, curved, 
and slanting ones? Throughout the en- 
tire pain there is a fine interplay of 
lines and co 

Would you like to have these horses 
brought in from the cold? Do you think 


they would make good riding horses? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Private COLLECTION 
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THE. ARTIST. 


Ward Lockwood was born at Atchison, 
Kansas, in 1894, When he was nine years 
old, he won first in a national art 
contest in which laren competed. He 
humorously says, “I’m afraid: that sealed 
my fate.” 

Young Mr. Lockwood studied art at the 
University of Kansas and the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of Fine Arts. After serving 
in World War I, he studied at the Acad- 
emie Ransom in Paris and also independ- 
ently. 

In 1926 he and his wife went to Taos, 
New Mexico, for a visit. While there, 
they bought an adobe house, and made 
it their headquarters for the next twelve 
years. Mr. Lockwood then devoted his 
entire time to art. He began winning 
prize awards and held one-man exhibi- 
tions until he became nationally known 
as an Outstanding painter. For several 
summers during this period, he taught at 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 

When the United States government 
began to transform the appearance of our 
public buildings in 1935, Mr. Lockwood 
was chosen to assist in their decoration. 
He proved himself one of the most out- 
standing of those who painted directly on 
wet plaster in true fresco technique. } 

In 1938, Mr. Lockwood became profes- 
sor of art at the University of Texas. His 
work there was interrupted by World 
War II, in which he again served as an 
army officer. After the war, he returned 
to the faculty of the University of Texas. 

Some of Mr. Lockwood’s paintings 
which can be seen in public collections are 
“After Spring Rains,” “The Plaza in 
Snow,” “Street Scene, Taos,” “Corner 
Grocer, Taos,” and “Midwinter.” His 
work is widely exhibited. 





Austin, Texas 


DrEaArR CHILDREN: 


This picture, “Horses in Win- 
ter,” was painted in the mountains 
of northeastern New Mexico. Be- 
cause this state is, relatively, so far 
south, many persons think that 
its climate is always warm and sun- 
ny. In winter, however, snow 
storms blow down from the moun- 
tains and quite often the thermom- 
eter drops below zero. Then, in - 
spite of their thick furry coats, the 
horses and cattle shiver, and turn 
their tails to the wind. They wait 
patiently for the sun to appear, 
and warm them and melt the fro- 
zen — and uncover their 

Sincerely yours, 


= ha Forbin 
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T Is practically impossible to 
I pick up a professional journal 
that does not contain at least one 
article on audio-visual aids—their 
value and use. Particularly is this 
true in the area of social studies, 
health, or science, where radio, 
films, still pictures, and slides are 
much featured. There is, howev- 
er, relatively less emphasis on the 
usefulness of such aids in the field 
of English, where they are un- 
doubtedly of very great value. 


THE “MAXIMUM 
ESSENTIALS” 


In an address at a recent meet- 
ing of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, its president- 
elect, Dr. Porter G. Perrin, spoke 
on the “maximum essentials” of 
English, in contrast to the tradi- 
tionally stressed minimum essen- 
tials. These maximum essentials 
of good English are all related to 
the ideas and conceptions to be 
expressed—adequate and appro- 
priate vocabulary, clear-cut and 
balanced sentence structure, and 
proper organization within para- 
graphs and in an entire composi- 
tion. Whereas minimum essentials 
deal with details of form and cor- 
rectness, the maximum essentials 
are the “meat” or content of any 
verbal discourse and, as such, 
should receive major emphasis in 
teaching and learning. 

All the values of audio-visual 
aids for social studies and science 
pertain to these maximum essen- 
tials in English. Film strips, still 
pictures, slides, posters, and edu- 
cational radio programs cause his- 
tory, geography, and science to 
come alive. Likewise these teach- 
ing aids provide ideas which con- 
stitute the basis for discussion and 
other types of communication. 

Under the influence of audio- 
visual aids, new words assume a 
meaningful place in the vocabu- 
lary, and words that previously 
have been only partly mastered or 
inaccurately understood become 
clarified. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the various audio-visual aids 
extend and enrich vocabulary, 
and permit a more precise and 
accurate use of the words already 
known. 

Similarily, a pupil’s sentence 
structure may benefit from the 
use of radio and informational 
films. When children’ attempt to 
discuss, describe, or explain mat- 
ters for which they have no ex- 
periential background and only 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Executive Secretary, The National Conference on Research in English 


Audio-visual aids enliven and enrich the activ- 
ities of the English class, stimulate everyday 
procedures, and give a new approach to old skills. 


a barren understanding based on 
reading, their sentences tend to 
be uninteresting and devoid of 
concrete details. The extension 
and enrichment of ideas through 
audio-visual presentation call for 
a more adequate expression of 
those ideas, so that simply con- 
structed sentences tend to blos- 
som out into the more complex 
constructions. Adjective and 
verb modifiers of various kinds 
are needed to convey the inter- 
esting details which the radio or 
screen has made clear. Variety in 
sentence structure, as well as co- 
ordination and subordination of 
ideas within a sentence, are nat- 
ural outcomes of situations where 
ideas are enriched and clarified. 
In much the same way, the pu- 
pil’s ability to organize his ideas 
grows and develops as he gains 
the concrete, positive understand- 
ings that are the outgrowth of 
audio-visual presentation. Clear 
impressions promote clear expres- 
sion; thorough comprehension re- 


veals relationships; consequently, 
ideas tend to be expressed in an 
organized fashion. Admittedly 
there remains need for instruction 
in rhetoric; but the concreteness 
and accuracy of impressions se- 
cured through audio-visual aids 
seem to be even more essential. 

Valuable as~they are, all the 
audio-visual aids thus far enu- 
merated are at best secondhand. 
Actual experience and direct ob- 
servation of realities are audio- 
visual aids of first rank. As the 
children carry on worth-while 
projects and make field trips to 
places of interest and significance, 
they will tend to grow in vocab- 
ulary, in mastery of varied and 
balanced sentence structure, and 
in ability to organize their ideas. 
Firsthand knowledge secured by 
both ear and eye thus contributes 
toward the pupil’s mastery of 
maximum essentials. 

The use of audio-visual aids in 
teaching English has vast curric- 
ular possibilities in the way of 
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integrating the various subjects. 
At both the elementary and the 
secondary levels there is a move- 
ment away from isolated subject- 
matter fields. Audio-visual aids 
may do much to break down the 
traditional barriers. between fields 
so that teachers may capitalize on 
the natural relationships between 
the expressional and the literary 
phases of English and the various 
content subjects. Thus, radio 
programs that dramatize events, 
customs, or processes of history, 
geography, health, or science may 
be grist for the English teacher’s 
mill. Equally versatile in their 
services are the visual aids of 
screen and bulletin board. ' 


THE MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


Valuable as audio-visual aids 
may be to the so-called maximum 
essentials of English, they may be 
of still more benefit to the mini- 
mum essentials. Pupils gain clear 
and correct impressions of spell- 
ing, enunciation, pronunciation, 
capitalization, punctuation, word 
usage, and manuscript form as 
they thoughtfully listen to the 
precise speech of trained person- 
nel on radio programs or carefully 
look at accurate representations 
and models on screen or bulletin 
board. 

Teachers who are making prop- 
er use of audio-visual aids in 
teaching the maximum essentials 
will also get results in the field of 
minimum essentials much more 
quickly than those who depend 
only on textbooks and on their 
own verbal explanations. Con- 
crete images are formed as the 
pupils actually hear and see Eng- 
lish at work. 

One helpful use of the screen 
in improving composition was re- 
ported by a leading eastern uni- 
versity. By means of an opaque 
projector, one freshman’s compo- 
sition at.a time was shown on 
the screen. The young author and 
his classmates then worked co- 
operatively to correct errors and 
improve features such as choice 
of words, sentence structure, and 
general organization of thought. 
Experimental evidence indicated 
that such use of the screen 
brought quick and lasting results 
in improving the various fresh- 
men’s compositions. 

In over two decades of class- 
room experience, the writer has 
seen definite benefits from simi- 
lar procedures (Continued on page 60) 
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- The Child and the Magnet 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DOROTHY E. WHEATLEY 
Elementary Science Consultant, Public Schools, East Orange, New Jersey 


HEN will a child have his 

first experience with a 
magnet? No one can say, with 
any degree of certainty. 

Often kindergarten children 
share the wonders of the magnet 
as demonstrated by an older sis- 
ter or brother. In other situ- 
ations, magnets may mean very 
little until a child reaches the 
second or third grade. Although 
the teacher and the administrator 
may wish to control the time and 
the place for presenting magnets 
in the curriculum, they find it 
difficult. Primarily, this difficul- 
ty is due to the fact that younger 
as well as older children are fasci- 
nated by magnetic force. Because 
magnets have meaning for all 
children of school age, the first 
experience with this phenomenon 
may occur at any grade level. 


KINDS OF MAGNETS 


Magnets are of many shapes 
and kinds. The particular kind 
of magnet that will first appear 
in the classroom is unpredictable. 
However, after one magnet has 
been introduced, a wide variety of 
others. will be accumulated. The 
horseshoe type, since it is often 
sold as part of a game, is rather 
common; in addition, there are 
the bar-shaped, the U-shaped, and 
the V-shaped magnets. Not all 
of these magnets will be made 
of iron or steel, since scientists 
have found several alloys which 
have great magnetic power. One 
such alloy that has quite an ex- 
tensive use is alnico, an alloy of 
aluminum, nickel, and cobalt. 

If a classroom teacher has not 
had much experience with mag- 
nets, it is natural for her to won- 
der where she can find material 
which will enrich her own back- 
ground, as well as that of the 
children. Children’s encyclope- 
dias and high-school science text- 
books are helpful, and the books 
listed below have especially good 
material on magnets. 

Adventures in Science with 
Jane and Paul, by Harry A. 
Carpenter and others (Allyn and 
- Bacon). 

Discovering Our World, Book 
1, by W. L. Beauchamp and oth- 
ers (Scott Foresman). 

Magnets, by Bertha M. Parker 
(Row Peterson). 

Our Earth and Sky, by Gerald 
Craig and S. E. Baldwin (Ginn). 

Wonders to See, by Lillian P. 
Hethershaw and Tunis Baker 
(World Book Co.). 
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The wonders of a magnet can be a child’s introduc- 
tion to the world of physical science. There might 
be another Faraday in your class. Who knows? 


WHAT A MAGNET CAN DO 


Magnets pick up many differ- 
ent things. Some teachers have a 
box filled with odds and ends that 
children may” experiment with, 
but it is better if the children 
make their own choice of things 
they want to test. Their choice 
will include such items as chalk, 
buttons, buckles, strings, erasers, 
safety pins, needles, clips, scissors, 
a penny, pencils, and marbles. 
A conclusion as to the kinds of 
things a magnet will or will not 
pick up can be reached within a 
short time. 

There is a tendency for chil- 
dren to conclude that magnets 
will pick up all metals. They do 
not seem to realize that there are 
many kinds of metals, some of 
which are attracted to the magnet 
while others are not. Experiment- 
ing with several safety pins, the 
children will probably find that 
the magnet does not attract all 
of them, because some such pins 
contain considerable brass. 

If a child has a Canadian nick- 
el, he will be interested in observ- 
ing that a magnet attracts it. This 
usually makes the class question 
why the American nickel reacts 
differently to a magnet. Research 


Richard 
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will prove that the composition 
of the two coins is different. Mag- 
nets pick up materials that are 
made of iron, steel, nickel, or co- 
balt. Ifa piece of tin seems to be 
attracted to a magnet, it is be- 
cause of the fact that the tin is 
merely a coating over iron. 


MAKING A MAGNET 


A child may make his own 
magnet. For equipment, he needs 
a needle, a magnet, and some iron 
filings. Iron filings, incidentally, 
need not be purchased from a 
supply house. They may be made 
by rubbing an iron rod with a 
file. The child first dips his nee- 
dle into the iron filings and no- 
tices whether or not any of the 
filings adhere. The needle is then 
rubbed several times on one end 
of the magnet, and -again it is 
dipped into the iron filings. This 
time filings should adhere to the 
needle. The needle has become 
magnetized. 

Perhaps a child wonders wheth- 
er or not a broken magnet has as 
much strength as one that is in- 
tact. By carefully breaking a 
needle in two, after it has been 
magnetized, the child will dis- 
cover that the broken magnet 
has strength. The freshly severed 


ends when dipped into the filings 
react in the same manner as the 
pointed ends. 

After a child has made a mag- 
net, he is usually interested in 
making a compass. The pro- 
cedure for him to follow is thor- 
oughly explained in science books, 
The magnetized needle is either 
rested upon a cork or inserted 
through it. The cork floats in a 
glass dish that is filled with water. 
Often, the child makes the mis- 
take of using a container made of 
some metal which attracts the : 
needle, so that it will not act asa 
compass. 

To check the compass, the di- 
rection of the needle may be com- 
pared with a bar magnet. This 
bat magnet must have a string 
tied around its center, and it 
must hang so that it can swing 
freely. When the bar magnet is 
not moving, it should point north 
and south. Some of the children 
will bring their own compasses 
to school and will compare them 
with those that they have made. 


FURTHER EXPERIMENTS 


The children in the picture are 
experimenting to find out wheth- 
er Or not a magnet will attract 
materials when it is placed in wa- 
ter. This leads them to wonder 
whether the magnetic force will 
work through other media. They 
place a magnet on top of a piece 
of cardboard and find that it can 
attract a paper clip on the under- 
side of the cardboard. They use a 
handkerchief to see whether the 
magnet has any effect through 
cloth. They find a piece of glass 
and try it out. Will the magnet 
“pull” through it? Experimenta- 
tion and observation answer their 
questions. 

As conclusions are reached by 
the pupils—based on their exper- 
iments—the teacher helps them 
see the need for written records. 
These records should be kept 
either for future reference or as 
proof of accomplishment. At 
this point the class may have an 
English lesson for which the sci- 
ence work has provided excellent 
motivation, 


THE LAW OF MAGNETS 


Sometime during this study of 
magnets, some child will volun- 
teer the information that magnets 
seem to pull when they are held 
in one way, but not when they 
are held in another way. He re- 
fers of course (Continued on page 61) 
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Hou to Teach 


Whittier’s “Snow-Bound” 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


IVAH GREEN 


Supervisor of Rural Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, lowa 


|b gree of its vocabulary and 
allusions, “Snow-Bound,” by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, often is 
difficult for pupils. Yet it is an 
ideal poem to study in the winter 
season, provided all the obstacles 
that might stand in the way of 
its enjoyment are removed. 

We want children to find de- 
light in this word picture of a 
New England winter, and to turn 
to it again and again in later 
years. If this end is to be 
achieved, the poem must be in- 
troduced very carefully. The 
teacher, in plarmning her approach, 
must decide which portions she 
will read to the pupils and which 
they should read for themselves. 
She must realize how much she 
herself needs to contribute to the 
study of the poem—not only the 
meaning of difficult words and al- 
lusions, but her interpretation of 
its human significance, her rec- 
ollections of experiences with es- 
pecially severe winters, and her 
own personal enthusiasm for the 
charm of the poem. 

Some teachers err in starting 
the study of a poem by having 
pupils look up and recite numer- 
ous facts about the life of the 
author, before they have become 
interested in him as a person. If 
the teacher will first lead the pu- 
pils to an acquaintanceship with 
the author through day-by-day 
reading of his work, the pupils’ 
search for further biographical 
information may become volun- 
tary. The knowledge gained in 
this way will be of greater value. 

The procedure here outlined is 
intended to point the way to a 
more effective presentation of 
“Snow-Bound.” 


APPROACH 


The approach to the poem 
should be offered before the books 
are given to the pupils, and pref- 
erably after a heavy snowfall. 
The teacher might introduce the 
poem in this way. 

“Did you notice how beautiful 
the trees and bushes and fences 
were this morning? The way the 
world looks outdoors reminds me 
of a poem about a snowfall that 


Lowell wrote. He told about the 
snow that began ‘in the gloaming’ 
and fell ‘busily all the night. ... 
heaping field and highway with 
a silence deep and white.’ This 
snow which covers everything so 
deeply reminds me of a heavy 
snowstorm that fell when I was a 
small girl going to a rural school. 
The blizzard came on so quickly 
and with such violence that we 
didn’t dare to leave school, and we 
had to stay all night in the school- 
house. That was an experience 
I'll never forget. Truly, we were 
bound in with snow all night. 
Have any of you ever been snow- 
bound in your homes, away from 
home, or on a highway during a 
snowstorm?” 


PUPILS’ EXPERIENCES 


The teacher should encourage 
the pupils to tell how their cus- 
tomary way of living was modi- 
fied by storm conditions. By the 
use of selected descriptive words 
she can help them. She can lead 
them to express their reactions to 
the quiet, the movement of the 
snow, and the feeling of comfort 
and safety when ‘one is shut in 
from the storm. On the black- 
board the teacher should list all 
interesting descriptive words used 
by the pupils. When a few re- 
lated experiences have put the 
girls and boys in a mood to ap- 
preciate snowbound situations, 
the teacher may turn to Whittier’s 


poem. 

INTRODUCTION OF POEM 
The following can be offered 

by the teacher as background. 
“One year in the early 1800’s 

a blizzard struck Massachusetts, 


and because of the storm a Quak- 


.er family on a small, quiet farm 


was snowbound. The youngest 
son of the family so enjoyed the 
experience that years afterwards 
as a grown man he put the whole 
account of it into a poem called 
‘Snow-Bound.’” He first mentions 
how one December day the sun 
had risen very cheerlessly. A dark 
circle surrounded it, giving the 
silent but threatening prophecy 
that a snowstorm could be ex- 


.oe 


When the sun disap- 
peared, a chill set in that even the 
family’s heavy homespun cloth- 
ing could not shut out; it almost 
froze their very blood. A cold 
east wind began to blow, and 
soon the snow came. These ideas 
are included in the first stanza of 
the poem.” 

The teacher should read the 
first stanza of the poem to the 
pupils. If she feels that some 
words should be explained as she 
reads, she should do this briefly, 
but she should not let explana- 
tions hamper the reading. It is 
not necessary that pupils under- 
stand every word in a poem; one 
should always leave something to 
their imagination. The idea here 
is to ease them into the verses, al- 
most before they are aware of it. 


PUPILS’ STUDY OF POEM 


Next, give the pupils books 
containing copies of the poem 
and point out, near the begin- 
ning, the description about the 








a 


Around this fireplace 


Whittier family doing its evening 
chores. Have the pupils read to 
themselves the next twelve lines, 
and then list the things that had 
to be done. Briefly discuss these 
after the children have read si- 
lently, explaining “walnut bows” 
and the “cock’s challenge.” Don’t 
have the children look these 
words up in the dictionary. 
Teacher: “The next lines tell 
how the storm came on. Notice 
all the words that tell of the mo- 
tions of the snow.” After the 
pupils have read silently, ask for 
the -words that they selected and 
list them on the blackboard. 
Have pupils find the figure of 
speech which Whittier used: “the 
clothes-line posts looked in (the 
window) like tall and sheeted 
ghosts.” Referring to the author 
in this casual way will build up 
a feeling of acquaintanceship with 
him that would never be achieved 
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from required reading in an en- 
cyclopedia. 


CONTINUATION OF STUDY 


After this preliminary treat- 
ment, continue the study of the 
poem. A variety of ways will 
occur to an ingenious teacher. 
Possible procedures are suggested 
below. 

A. Request pupils to read longer 
passages silently before class time, 
keeping in mind certain purposes 
in relation to the subject matter. 
Among possible purposes are the 
following. 

1. List all words used to describe 
the snow. 

2. Find figures of speech (or 
word pictures). These need not 
be technically named. 

3. Select any well-liked portion 
to read aloud in class while the 
other pupils listen. 

4. Explain the author’s reference 
to Aladdin’s Cave. 

§. Explain preparations for the 
night, as made within the home. 


in their home at East Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
the family of John Greenleaf Whittier spent many a winter evening. 


6. Make sketches of the fireplace 
and the family group. 
B. Keep vocabulary acquisition at 
a high point of interest, with 
much emphasis on the thrill of 
understanding and using new 
words, rather than forcing assign- 
ments of words to be looked up 
in a dictionary. Let the diction- 
ary study of new words be a skill 
taught in a language lesson (when 
the meanings of unfamiliar words 
found in “Snow-Bound” can be 
looked up), but keep the litera- 
ture period free for the enjoy- 
ment of the poem as such. 
C. Do not insist on an oral read- 
ing of the poem by all the pupils. 
Pupils who find poetry reading 
difficult, or who do not enjoy 
it, should never be asked to read 
it aloud. Poorly read literature 
is not enjoyed by any one. 

The teacher should read aloud, 
and explain (Continued on page 68) 
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Courtesy, U.S. Coast Guard 


The highest light in continental United States is in this low lighthouse 


located at Cape Mendocino on the Pacific Coast. Can you explain this? 


Friendly Lights 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


LONG the coasts of the United 
States, in the channels of 
navigable rivers, on the shores of 
the Great Lakes, and in the wa- 
ters surrounding our island pos- 
sessions are thousands of lights 
which guide mariners on their 
course and warn them of danger. 
Some of these lights flash from 
lighthouse towers, some cast their 
warnings from the mastheads of 
lightships, and still others send 
their friendly rays from lighted 
buoys. 

Of all these lights, the light- 
houses are certainly the most fa- 
miliar. They are the largest and 
most spectacular of the “friendly 
lights” which guide ocean travel- 
ers. Some of these beacons can 
be seen for many miles at sea; yet 
the light may come from a bulb 
no stronger than that used in a 
good reading lamp. The secret 
of the light is in the lenses, which 
are from a few inches to eight 
feet in diameter. The cylindrical 
glass lenses catch the rays of light 
and concentrate them into very 
strong beams directed toward the 
horizon. These are visible for a 
great distance. 

Quite as interesting as the light 
itself is the lighthouse where it 
it kept. There are many differ- 
ent types of lighthouses, each de- 
signed to meet the conditions of 
its particular location. The earli- 
est lighthouses were built of wood 
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or masonry; later, stone became 
a favorite building material; to- 
day steel and concrete are widely 
used. Some lighthouses are short 
and squatty; others are tall and 
placed on stiltlike legs. The type 
of structure depends upon the 
distance at which the light must 
be seen. 

The highest of all our lights is 
that on Lehua Rock in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. It is 707 feet 
above the ocean. The tallest light- 
house in the United States, at 
Hog Island, Virginia, is 180 feet 
high, but the highest light in the 
United States is located in a tow- 
er which is only forty-three feet 
high. That is the light at Cape 
Mendocino on the Pacific Coast. 
There the light is 422 feet above 
the sea because, even though the 
tower is comparatively low, it is 
built on a high cliff. 

Generally speaking, the towers 
on the Atlantic Coast are high 
because the coast is low, while 
towers on the Pacific Coast are 
much lower because there are 
high bluffs on which to build 
them. In some places on the Pa- 
cific Coast it has been necessary 
to move the lighthouse from the 
top of the cliff to a lower level in 
order to keep the light from be- 
ing obscured by fog. 

Today electricity usually fur- 
nishes the light; but in the early 
days wood, coal, candles,° whale 
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oil, and kerosene were burned to 
produce light. Even today, an 
emergency kerosene lamp is kept 
on hand just in case the power 
fails. 

Nearly all of the lighthouses 
have flashing lights. Nowadays 
this flashing is produced by auto- 
matic electric timers or by mo- 
tors which revolve the lenses. In 
earlier days there were clocklike 
arrangements which turned the 
lenses. 

Lighthouses have a long and 
romantic history going back more 
than 2,000 years. The first light- 
house of which we have any rec- 
ord was the Pharos of Alexandria, 
which was one of the Seven Won- 
ders of the World. An open fire 
burning at the top of a tall white 
marble tower provided the light. 
In America the first lighthouse 
was built in 1716 at the entrance 
to Boston Harbor and was known 
as Boston Light. A lighthouse is 
still standing on this site. As a 
matter of fact, nearly all the 
major lighthouses in the United 
States were built seventy to nine- 
ty years ago. 

Few new lighthouses have been 
built during the past thirty years, 
but many improvements in equip- 
ment have been made. One of 
the most important of these has 
been the addition of radio beacons 
at many points. These send out 
warning radio signals to be picked 
up by ships when fog renders the 
light invisible, as well as for other 
reasons. Another important im- 
provement has been the installa- 
tion of automatic devices. These 
make the job of the lighthouse 
keeper much easier than it used to 
be, and make it possible to main- 





LESSON MATERIAL WITH 


tain many lights without regular 
attendants, 

Even so, “keeping the lights” 
is still very exacting work. A 


' keeper must be on the job twenty- 


four hours a day, seven days a 
week, every day in the year. No 
matter what happens, he must 
keep the light burning. Conse- 
quently, he needs to be a good 
repair man as well as a tidy house- 
keeper. In addition, the light- 
house keeper must be prepared 
to take care of any emergency 
that arises. Sometimes boats are 
wrecked, and he must rescue pas- 
sengers in the fiercest kind of 
storm. 

Although lighthouse keeping is 
a man-sized job, there isone wom- 
an keeper in the United States. 
She is Mrs. Fannie Mae Salter, 
who has been keeping the light 
at Turkey Point, Maryland, for 
about twenty years. 

Quite as important as the light- 
houses, although there are not so 
many of them, are the lightships. 
These are short, sturdily built 
steel boats, anchored at danger 
points where lighthouses cannot 
be constructed. Most of them are 
on the Atlantic Coast. The first 
lightships were merely small boats 
with lights on their masts. They 
had no crews; keepers went out 
once a day to tend them. 

Since 1939, however, the light- 
ships have been manned by mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard who stay 
on the ships and take care of 
them. Being a member of a crew 
on a lightship is usually a monot- 
onous job, and yet it is a danger- 
ous one. Lightships are anchored 
in exposed positions where they 
are lashed unmercifully by storms 
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ACTIVITIES AND TESTS 


at sea. Not only that; they are 
constantly in danger of being 
struck by other ships. Being an- 
chored, they can do nothing to 
avoid a collision. Our largest 
lightship is one on the Nantucket 
Shoals—forty-one miles out in 
the Atlantic Ocean—and it is 
perhaps the most important ma- 
rine light in the world. However, 
probably more people are familiar 
with the Ambrose Channel Light- 
ship, at the entrance to New York 
Harbor. — 

The least spectacular of the 
friendly lights along our shores 
are the lighted buoys. There are 
some seventeen hundred of these. 
Buoys are of various sizes, shapes, 
and kinds; but the ones that car- 
ry lights are steel cylinders, each 
with short skeleton towers, on 
top of which the lens is fastened. 
Serving as an illuminant for these 
lights are dry-cell batteries or 
compressed acetylene gas stored 
inside the buoys. Lighted buoys 
mark channels, as well as rocks, 
shoals, reefs, and wrecks. To the 
sailor, each one tells a special sto- 
ry. For instance, a red buoy light 
indicates the starboard side of a 
channel for a ship entering from 
seaward and a green light the 
port side’ of the channel. A 
white light may appear on either 
side. A quick-flashing buoy light 
means “Caution”; a slow-flashing 
light marks the side of a channel; 
and an interrupted quick-flashing 
light means a wreck. 

Buoys usually are faithful and 
dependable lights. Some have 
been kept alight as long as a year 
and a half on one charge of acety- 
lene gas. Occasionally, however, 
a buoy breaks from its mooring, 
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takes to sea, and drifts many miles 
before it is recovered. The most 
widely traveled buoy known was 
the Frying Pan Shoal Buoy 2 AFP. 
It broke loose and wandered for a 
year and a month on a voyage es- 
timated to have been four thou- 
sand miles long, before it was 
washed ashore on the Irish coast. 

To keep the lights burning in 
lighthouses, lightships, and buoys 
is a tremendous job. Today this 
is done by the United States Coast 
Guard, with the help of some ci- 
vilian workers. Lighthouse keep- 
ers and lightship crews stay “on 
the job” to tend the lights assigned 
to them. In addition, there are 
many technicians who are con- 
stantly tending automatic lights, 
making repairs, and in other ways 
looking after the “friendly lights” 
along our shores, These light- 
keepers have one of the loneliest 
jobs in the world—and one of the 
most important—for the safety 
of all the ships at sea depends up- 
on their work. 


THINGS TO DO 


Reports to give.—Look up infor- 
mation and give a report to the 
class on one of the following top- 
ics: Lightships, Buoys, Light- 
house Lenses, and The Job of the 
Lighthouse Keeper. 

Things to observe— 

1. Take a trip to a lighthouse. 
Get the keeper to show you the 
light and explain how it works. . 

2. Go to a harbor and observe 
the different kinds of buoys. 

3. Invite a member of the U.S. 
Coast Guard to visit your school 
and tell your class about keep- 
ing the lights along the coast. 
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- We need lighthouses to guide water traffic as much as we need beacon lights 
for air traffic. Why are most lighthouses on the Atlantic Coast so tall? 


Pictures to draw.—Draw a frieze 
of the coast. Include lightships, 
lighthouses, and lighted buoys. 
Things to make— 

1. Construct a lighthouse from 
wood or cardboard. 

2. Make buoys out of clay or 
papier-maché, 

3. Build a sand-table model of 
a harbor with a lighthouse or a 
lightship, and also some buoys to 
mark the channels, 

4. Make a map of the United 
States and its possessions. Locate 


the most important lighthouses 
and lightships. 


NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Nearly all the major light- 
houses in the United States have 
been built recently. 

2. There are no women light- 
house keepers in the United States. 

3. An open fire provided the 
light in the first lighthouse. 

4. A quick-flashing light on a 
buoy means caution. 


5. Buoys sometimes break loose. - 


6. Most of the lightships are 
located on the Atlantic Coast. 
7. A lighthouse must be at- 
tended twenty-four hours a day. 
8. The best known lightship is 
the Ambrose Channel Lightship. 


II. Answer each question in a 
complete sentence or two. 

1. What three types of lights 
are. used to warn mariners? 

2. What is it that makes a 
small light visible so far at sea? 

3. What are favorite building 
materials for lighthouses today? 
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4. What illuminant is used for 
the light in a modern lighthouse? 

§. Where was the first light- 
house built in the United States? 

6. Where are lightships placed? 

7. Who takes. care of light- 
ships? 

8. What two things are used to 
furnish power for buoy lights? 


Ill. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or group of words. 

1. The lenses for the lights are 
cylindrical pieces of 

2. Lighthouses in carly ‘dane 


were built of _._—_ or ~ 
3. The tallest lighthouse i in ‘the 
United States is at _."._. 


4. To make the lights flash, 
sacllegualoas revolve the lenses and 
mirrors. 

5. In our modern lighthouses 

. send out warning signals 
when fog obscures the light. 

6. The installation of _____. 
makes lighthouse keeping much 
easier than it used to be. 

7. A good lighthouse keeper 
needs to be a good __..__. and 
eee , and he needs to be 
able to meet any - 

8. Buoys are used to mark 
iO 

9. A buoy with a ______ light 
is used to mark the starboard side 
of the channel entering from sea- 
ward; a buoy with a_______ light, 
the port side; while a —.. 
light may be used on either side. 

10. Lightkeepers have one of 
a jobs in the world and 
one of the most __.__. 

11. One of the Seren, Wonders 
of the World was the lighthouse ~ 
at ‘ (For key, see page 67) 
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AST year in my fourth-, fifth-, 
L and sixth-grade classes in so- 
cial studies and science, we made 
a practice of collecting and filing 
new words as we met them in our 
daily study. The activity became 
popular, and “vocabulary boxes” 
were much in evidence. 


CONSTRUCTING OUR 
BOXES 


The boxes were simply made. 
Two rectangles of cardboard were 
used. The one for the lid was cut 
7” x 10”, and the one for the box 
itself was cut %¢” less in width 
and length. Lines were drawn 2” 
from each edge. The 2” squares 
at the corners were cut out, and 
the sides and ends folded on the 
lines. The corners were finished 
with gummed paper tape. 

Instead of decorating the box- 
es with paper, which might tear 
easily, we made crayon designs 
on them. The cardboard stood 
the wear very well. Twenty-six 
index cards were made, each with 
a tab bearing a letter of the al- 
phabet. These cards and those 
for the individual words were cut 
1%” wide and 2%” long. The 
tabs projected 4”. 


MAKING WORDS OUR OWN 


The children kept their boxes 
constantly at hand, for they were 
always on the alert for a strange 
word, and were eager to acquire 
an understanding of it so as to be 
able to file it in their boxes. 

The pupils learned that the 
way to make a word one’s own is 
to have a sort of mental tiekler 
system of associated ideas, or con- 
text situations, that will cause it 
to rise up ready for use when 
wanted. One boy in the sixth 
grade remarked that previously 
we had been learning new words 
“wrong end to.” Now we were 
learning them in context, rather 
than from a list. That is practi- 
cal, because a word is usually 
called to mind when we want to 
express an idea by means of it. 

At.the beginning of the semes- 
ter, we talked about one’s indi- 
vidual vocabulary, its size and 
content; how no two persons’ vo- 
cabularies would be just alike; 
about the limited vocabulary of a 
small child, and the vocabulary 
of Shakespeare, who perhaps had 
command of more words than 
any other writer in history. We 
learned that by studying the var- 
ious meanings of a word, one 
makes the word one’s own. 
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We Made Words Our Hobby 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FLORENCE W. NORTH 


Formerly, Teacher of Art and Social Studies, Intermediate Grades, 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Children developed a lively interest in . words, 
and definitely increased their vocabularies, as 
a result of the plan discussed in this article. 


In our research, our textbook 
study, and in our supplementary 
reading of fiction and fact on 
subjects related to social studies 
and science, whenever we met a 
word new to the majority of the 
class, we stopped and learned all 
we could about it, and considered 
situations in which we might be 
able to use it. 


PRACTICE IN WORD USAGE 


Often we would take time be- 
fore beginning our regular work 
for the day to have reports on 
occasions at home or in play in 
which a new word had been used. 

John: “Last night my father 
and I were out in our rowboat in 
front of our home. I said, “This 
is very beautiful, but I imagine 
that Venice with its gondolas and 
canals is lots more colorful.’ ” 

Marjorie: “This morning my 
mother wanted me to take my 
rubbers to school, but when I 
looked at the barometer, it indi- 
cated fair weather, so I said that 
I did not anticipate any precipi- 
tation today.” 

Henry: “Our book says that 
sailors were brave on the sea after 
the compass was invented. I have 
brought another kind of compass. 
See, it will make circles.” 

Sometimes the pupils fingered 
over their files, and asked one an- 
other questions. 

“What word means a plant of 
early Egypt that was used for 
making paper?” 








“When you water a garden 
without wetting the plants, what 
are you doing?” 

“What is the difference be- 
tween an emigrant and an immi- 
grant?” 

Sometimes figurative sayings 
were found and discussed, espe- 
cially in the reading of stories de- 
picting customs of peoples. 

“The Tartars had an interest- 
ing way of saying good-by. 
They said, “May your horse never 
stumble.’ ” . 

“Old-timers used to say by 
way of invitation, “Our latch- 
string is always out.’” 


READING TO INCREASE 
VOCABULARY 


During the year I read to my 
classes a number of books that 
I found especially apropos in my 
teaching of the required social- 
studies themes. (Some of the 
social-studies topics for fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades are as fol- 
lows: the Mediterranean region, 
including northern Africa and 
Egypt; early explorers and dis- 
coverers; settlement, exploration, 
and expansion in North Ameri- 
ca; fish, furs, forests, gold, and 
new homes; cities, maintenance, 
utilities; natural features, erosion, 
reforestation, conservation, bird 
study.) During the reading of 
these books we stopped for a dis- 
cussion of anything we were re- 
minded of, thus associating the 
new idea with old ones. Of 


THE COIN 
SARA TEASDALE 


Into my heart’s treasury 
I slipped a coin 
That time cannot take 


Nor thief purloin— 
Oh, better than the minting 
Of a gold-crowned king 
Is the safe-kept memory 
Of a lovely thing. 


~ 


From Flame and Shadow, by Sara Teasdale. Copyright 1920, 
by The Macmillan Company, and used with their permission. 








course, every new word discussed 

was considered for the vocabulary 

boxes. Sometimes the word was 
familiar to almost everyone. Then 
only a few children took it. 

Some of the books that we 
found most helpful in building 
up a social-studies vocabulary are 
listed below. 

Congo Adventures: Kintu, by 
Elizabeth Enright (Oxford 
University Press). 

Hans Brinker, or The Silver 
Skates, by Mary Mapes Dodge 
(various publishers) . 

He Went with Christopher 
Columbus, by Louise A. Kent 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

He Went with Marco Polo, by 
Louise A. Kent (Houghton 
Mifflin ) . 

He Went with Vasco da Gama, 
by Louise A. Kent (Houghton 
Mifflin ) . 

Heidi, by Johanna Spyri (various 
publishers) . 

Hitty, Her First Hundred Years, 
by Rachel Field (Macmillan). 
The Lance of Kanana, by Henry 
Willard French (Cadmus). 
The Matchlock Gun, by Walter 
D. Edmonds (Dodd Mead). 
Old Greek Stories, by James 

Baldwin (American Book Co.). 


Paddle-tozthe-Sea, by Robert 
Cortes Holling (Houghton 
Mifflin) . 


Pepperfoot of Thursday Market, 
by Robert Davis (Saunders). 
Rabbit Hill, by Robert Lawson 

(Macmillan). 

The Second Book of Marvels: The 
Orient, by Richard Halliburton 
(Bobbs-Merrill) . 

Steamboat Bill and the Captain’s 
Top Hat, by Irwin Shapiro 
(Messner). 

Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth 
Grahame (Heritage Press). 
The Young Voyagers, by Charles 
Clay (Oxford University 

Press). 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 
The idea of filing carried over 


into various home activities. For 
instance, a twelve-year-old girl 
reported that she had made a 
drawer file in her mother’s kitch- 
en for keeping alphabetically all 
the clipped recipes, folded neatly, 
with the name of the recipe easily 
seen. Another girl said she had 
made a set of small open boxes to 
fit into her bureau drawer. A 
boy of thirteen “filed” all the 
nails, screws, nuts, and gadgets in 
his. father’s basement workshop, 


in glass mayonnaise jars. 












A Study, of Hawati Today 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 


Assistant Principal, Public School 203, Brooklyn, New York 


FEW years ago, a unit on 

Hawaii would have had as 
its starting point and major em- 
phasis the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Today, the ques- 
tion of statehood is more likely to 
be the motivating topic. 

On June 30, 1947, the House 
of Representatives passed a bill to 
admit Hawaii as the forty-ninth 
state. The Public Lands Commit- 
tee of the Senate is making a 
study of the bill, which will 
probably be brought to a vote 
early in 1948. 

If the bill is approved by the 
Senate and signed by the presi- 
dent, the Hawaiians will elect 
delegates to draw up a state con- 
stitution. This, in turn, will be 
submitted to the people of Hawaii 
and to the President of the United 
States. The citizens of the is- 
lands will then elect state officials. 
Finally, by presidential proclama- 
tion, Hawaii will become a state. 

In dealing with the subject in 
the classroom, the major part of 
the unit should be devoted to 
becoming acquainted with the is- 
lands. It is good citizenship, as 
well as good pedagogy, to study 
a subject thoroughly before com- 
ing to a decision about it. This 
is what the Senate committee is 
engaged in doing. Only after the 
children have read widely, and 
imaginatively lived in the islands, 
will they be ready to take up the 
question of statehood. 


GEOGRAPHY 


In size, the Hawaiian Islands 
are frequently compared with 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
for their area is approximately 
that of the two states combined. 

They lie in west longitude 154 
to 160 degrees, and in north lati- 
tude 19 to 22 degrees. This is in 
the path of the trade winds. 
Hence there is heavy rainfall 
(300-400 inches annually) on 
the northeast side of the larger 
islands, but on the southwest ir- 
rigation is necessary for crops. 

The islands were built up by 
successive outpourings of lava 
from volcanoes below the surface 
of the ocean. The land is moun- 
tainous, with several large vol- 
canoes, some of which from time 
to time flood the surrounding 
country with new layers of lava. 


Best known are Mauna Loa, 
Mauna Kea, Kilauea—the world’s 
largest active volcano—and Hale- 
akala—the largest extinget crater. 

The soil of the islands consists 
of lava which has eroded and 
gradually crumbled into fertile 
soil. This, plus the warm, rainy, 
subtropical climate, makes it pos- 
sible to grow many crops. Sugar 
and pineapple have been found 
the most profitable, and are the 
key industries. Bananas and rice 
also are grown in large quantities. 


DISCOVERY AND 
SETTLEMENT 


The Hawaiian Islands were dis- 
covered by Captain James Cook 
in 1778. The natives he found 
there were Polynesians whose an- 
cestors had crossed the ocean, 
probably from Samoa and Tahiti, 
sometime between a.D. 500 and 
1000. 

The outrigger canoes. which 
they used for long journeys in 
settling the tiny and distant is- 
lands of the Pacific are deserving 
of study. So also are the means 
by which they carried on their 
daily activities—making cloth out 
of tree bark since they had no 
other fibers, and using leaves and 
shells in place of: pottery for 
cooking and eating. . The few 
domestic animals they had—pigs, 
chickens, and dogs—they carried 
with them from island to island. 
Gradually, they discovered and 
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settled all the islands in the so- 
called Polynesian triangle, includ- 
ing what are now the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Captain Cook found the na- 
tives handsome, friendly, skilled 
fishermen. On his second visit, 
he made the mistake of using 
firearms when a misunderstand- 
ing arose. In consequence, the 
natives attacked the visitors, and 
Captain Cook was killed. 

In the following period the 
sandalwood trade developed and 
political consolidation was effect- 
ed. In 1820 missionaries were 
sent to teach the natives. They 
advised the rulers and helped to 
liberalize the government. 

Since the islands were especially 
suited to the cultivation of sugar, 
large plantations were established. 
The Hawaiians, used to a simple 
and unregimented life, were not 
adapted to plantation work. Con- 
sequently, the plantation owners 
imported labor from China, Ja- 
pan, and the Philippine Islands, 
from various countries of Europe, 
and from America. This explains 
the mixed population today. In- 
termarriage among the different 
groups took place, so there are 
now very few persons of pure 
Hawaiian ancestry. 


GOVERNMENT 


At the time of Captain Cook’s 
voyage, the Hawaiians had a mo- 
narchial form of government. 
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Much of Hawaii’s wealth is in. the 
huge pineapple crop. Ewing Galloway 


The best known of its rulers are 
King Kamehameha I, whose statue 
may be seen in Honolulu, and 
Queen Liliuokalani, the last of 
the royal line. 

In her reign, 1893, a revolution 
occurred, and Hawaii asked to be 
annexed to the United States. 
The request was rejected, and a 
republic was set up under Presi- 
dent Sanford B. Dole. 

In the meantime, the Spanish- 
American War had awakened the 
United States to the strategic im- 
portance of the Pacific islands, 
and in 1898 our government 
agreed to the annexation. Since 
then, the territorial legislature has 
fifteen times requested admission 
to the Union. Only in 1947 was 
a bill finally passed in the House 
of Representatives to grant this 
request. If the Senate also passes 
the bill, ic will be approximately 
two years before all the necesssary 
steps required to bring about ad- 
mission can be completed. 

What is the difference between 
a territory’ and a state? There 
are three important differences. 

1. The people in a territory 
elect their own legislature, but 
the governor, the secretary, and 
the major judges are appointed 
by the president of the United 
States. 

2. The people elect a delegate 
to Congress who may speak for 
their interests, but unlike a rep- 
resentative or senator, he has no 
vote. 

3. The people are citizens of 
the United States, subject to tax- 
ation and to military duty, but 
they cannot vote for the presi- 
dent of the United States. 


THE QUESTION OF 
STATEHOOD 


A discussion of the arguments 
for and against the admission of 
Hawaii as a state gives a fine 
opportunity for developing the 
habit of open-mindedness. Con- 
sequently, instead of asking the 
children to (Continued om page 64) 
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SUBJECTS 
FOR CLAY MODELING 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LA VERNE GENTNER FEENEY 
Teacher of Art, Grades 3-8, Public Schools, Tempe, Arizona 





i in clay may prove to be one of the most cre- 
ative of all art activities. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to use their originality for working out ideas in this 
medium. Before beginning, however, they need to see a 
variety of possibilities and to be told some general princi- 
ples. Among these are: (1) Work clay until firm and un- 
til all air pockets are out of it. Then begin modeling. (2) 
Roundness is desirable. Extended pieces are apt to break 
off. When it is necessary to extend a part, it may be en- 
larged for strength. (3) Sometimes the clay mass suggests 
a subject. Good modeling subjects are baby animals or 
children, because their contours are round and thick. (4) 
Action and rhythm can be portrayed without losing that 
solid look. The objects shown here demonstrate the various 
principles outlined above. It might be well to discuss them 
before starting. Fortunate are those who have facilities for 
firing and glazing. However, the dried clay can be painted 
with poster paints and shellacked, and children are quite 
happy with the results. 





The Vind 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Gnade Decorates the Hall 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


§ her hall near the art room was very 
dirty and the school couldn’t afford 
to paint it. The third-graders and their 
art teacher obtained permission to paint 
directly on the walls. 

It was decided to paint on different 
parts of the wall, which was eighty-six 
feet long, various things which the third- 
graders did in a typical school day. -This 
photograph shows a little alcove where the 
children were painting pictures of pieces 
of clay modeling that they had done. 

It is like a little museum. On the top 
shelf you see Madonnas, angels, candle- 
sticks, and Christmas trees. The children 
liked them so much that they were glad to 
have them painted on the wall to look at 
when Christmas was over. “After all, a 
real art museum has Madonnas in it the 


year round,” said one child. The others 


agreed. The teacher told them how im- 
portant the Madonnas have been in the 
art world in both painting and modeling. 

The shelf below the Madonnas is not 
completed yet. The witch is finished and 
so are her cross cat and her pumpkin. 
The Japanese woman and her blossoming 
cherry tree have been painted, and the 
background made to show them off. The 
space is now waiting until some children 
model other clay objects which will be tall 
enough for that space. 

Dick is working on the portrait shelf. 
The girls and boys enjoyed learning the 
word portraits. They liked the word figu- 
rine also. There are figurines at the right 
of Dick’s elbow. The men have thick legs 
and broad feet to'make them stand. The 
clay women have skirts which touch the 
table so that they will stand too. 
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See the little light-colored space above 
the figurines. The children started to 
paint designs in it, and then they decided 
to wait until they finished the shelves 
above and below it. They can then tell 
better what colors to use. 

Notice the shelf with three elephants 
on it. Some children painted theirs in a 
neutral color. Some made _— pink and 
blue. Giraffes, birds, ducks, and other 
animals are just below the elephants. 

Lower down on the wall is an African 
grass hut and a palm tree standing on 
green grass. Next to it is an Eskimo hut, 
white with blue lines. 

John is painting a farm scene. Those 
lines you see are roads. Besides farm 
scenes the children made clay harbors 
with boats in them, and mountains with 
streamlined trains going up the slopes. 
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— from Many Angles 


FOR ALL GRADES 


f* LA VERNE GENTNER FEENEY 

pet Teacher of Art, Grades 3-8, Public Schools, Tempe, Arizona 
sh NCOURAGE pupils to look at an object from all angles. 
™ E Have them study the front, side, and back views of an 
object, and notice how it appears when seen at the eye level, 
and below or above the eye level. Then a child is ready to 
)) : study the objects illustrated on this page and copy several 
| of them. Finally he may choose his own subject and pre- 

) sent it from different viewpoints. 

q This experience seems to open a little door in the child’s 
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imagination as he draws common objects in new. ways. 
Such descriptive phrases as bird’s-eye view, airplane view, 
how things look to a bug in the grass, appeal to his fancy. 
To him the results are varied, surprising, and interesting. 
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January Calendar 
and Frieze 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


SNOW MAN makes an excellent subject for the January 
A calendar. Any desired accessories may be added. The 
calendar itself is superimposed on the largest circle. In the first 
grade, white circles and a co'ored hat may be cut from paper 
and pasted together to form the snow man. In the second and 
third grades, a scarf, mittens, broom, and shovel are some of 
the things that may be added. The snow man in our calendar 
has a carrot for a nose. 

Snow men mounted on blue paper with a white foreground, 
and accessories in various colors, make an attractive frieze. 
Older children will add gray hills to the background, or a 
building with a snow-capped roof. If the top edge of hills 
or foreground is torn instead of being cut, the result is softer. 
Other possible details include bare trees with snow showing 
on one side. This effect is gained by cutting out two trees 
simultaneously, using white paper with dark; and pasting the 
dark tree over the white, leaving a margin of white exposed. 

An interesting method is to draw the snow men with cray- 
ons, and then over the entire drawing to paint a wash. of blu- 
ing, ink, or thin tempera paint. The wax crayons resist the 
liquid paint, and very unusual effects are secured. 
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See page 68 for another suggestion. 
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Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 22. 


MINIATURE COLOR REP 
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RING 


FOR ALL GRADES 
SISTER MARY, O.S.M. 
Teacher of Art, : 


7) St. Joseph's School, 
Salix, lowa 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
The flying cloud, the frosty night; Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is dying in the night; The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. Ring out the false, ring in the truc. 

—Tennyson 





PLACE the two bell ring- 
ers facing each other at the 
lower left and right cor- 
ners of the bulletin board. 
Make the bells, ribbons, 
and figures separately and 
assemble after the color- 
ing has been done. Green, 
red, black, and gold make 
an attractive color scheme. 
Use any style lettering that 
you wish for the caption, 
“Ring O Bells.” 
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Resemblance Drawings 





; Our Gamily- 

















FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, 
Maplewood, Missouri 





Ts family resemblances in our drawings came as a surprise, 
for the third-grade children and their teacher had not an- 
ticipated such an interesting result. The objective which the 
teacher had in mind was to give the pupils an opportunity to 
use good judgment in placing two heads within a rectangle. 

After discussing the size and position of the ovals in relation 
to each other and to the size and shape of the paper, the chil- 
dren drew two egg-shaped heads. They decided to make heads 
of girls or women. The children drew the features and hair, 
and added the shoulders. They designed the clothing and the 
fancy hats, suggested by the teacher. By the use of colors, 
lines, and dark and light, they achieved good composition. 

. When the picturés were displayed for discussion and criti- 
cism, the children and teacher decided that the difference in 
size of the faces suggested mothers and daughters. In each case, 
the resemblance was very pronounced. This led to another 
lesson on father-and-son pictures several days later. 

This time the teacher said nothing about the location of the 
ovals on the page, as she wanted to see how well they remem- 
bered the previous lesson. The girls and boys made these pic- 
tures with as much enthusiasm as they had the others. 

Through the self-criticism of their work the children real- 
ized their mistakes. Those who had made the ovals big enough 
to look well and had one smaller than the other were praised 
for their ability to plan and think through the problem. 

Of course the family resemblances appeared again with no 
special effort on the part of the child. It was natural, since each 
child develops his own way of drawing faces. 
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Directed Lessous on Suou 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


bpp paintings were made by first-, 


grade children who had been in 
school for only two months. They rep- 
resent two directed lessons by the teacher. 
Sometimes direction and a common sub- 
ject are needed so that the teacher can 
help the children to proceed in some fash- 
ion that will ensure success.. Unless the 
teacher shows them how to paint pictures, 
some of them make little progress. Oc- 
casionally she lets them try and fail. 
This is important, too. 
Illustrations 1, 2, and 3 were done in 
the first lesson. The children agreed to 


Unustration 4 
2 $ hunt 


paint snow men, one or more persons, 
some trees, and a background. First, they 
painted the sky blue. They selected 
their own kind of blue. Then they paint- 
ed the snow. While the sky was still wet 
they made the snow men, people, and 
trees. They painted directly. No lines 
were drawn. The results are.free and 
charming. Originality and talent are 
not hidden in this directed lesson, as you 
can see in Illustration 2. 

Illustrations 4, 5, 6, and 7 are results of 
a lesson the following day. The children 
painted snow men, but proceeded in a dif- 
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ferent way. Each child painted a snow 
man, trying to make it almost as tall as 
the paper. This time each waited for the 
snow man to dry before he painted the 
background. These pictures were hung 
beside the ones that had been painted in 
the first lesson. 

Later, when they painted whatever they 
wished, some of the children followed one 
method and some followed the other. 
Some children tried still different ways. In 
the directed lessons the teacher had shown 
each child a method he could’ use and had 
given each one confidence in himself. 

















 Iilustrating Our Thoughts 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


PAULINE FREEH 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Hanover Township School, Hamilton, Obio 
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ur fifth grade was interested in a 

whimsical theory, suggested in Peter 
Pan, that nothing in the world would be 
so fascinating as the map of a child’s 
mind. Here was a challenge. On 12” x 
18” drawing paper, the pupils set about 
to picture what was on their minds. 
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The map of Barry’s mind, above, shows 
his interest in the farm animals at home, 
various sports, and nature lore. Boylike, 
he includes a well-filled dinner plate. 

Nellie’s chart, below, reveals that her 
food thoughts run to ice cream and cake 
and practical cooking utensils. Her ambi- 


tion is to be a missionary; hence the em- 
phasis on social service. At school she is 
a cheerleader. Other school interests cen- 
ter in reading, art, and music. 

Teachers may find this creative self- 
analysis as enlightening as many a stand- 
ardized personality check list. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


KATHARINE TORREY and MARTHA P. LINCOLN 
Directors, Bantam Workshop for Boys and Girls, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


OME years ago we accidentally discov- 
S ered the construction possibilities of 
sheet insulation cork, such as is used in 
large refrigerating plants. We have used 
it constantly with children since then, and 
we are still being surprised at its amazing 
versatility. To us, it appears ideal for 
school use, because it is so easy to work 
with that children require a minimum 
amount of help. So few tools are needed 
that even a sparsely equipped tool closet 
is adequate, 

Although very light to handle, cork 
is solid and substantial. Because of its 
thickness and the quality of the surface, 
it gives the appearance of stone or wood, 
and can be made into surprisingly realis- 
tic-looking houses. These can be handled 
and played with much longer than any 
cardboard models. Ships of all types, to 
any scale, will always keep their balance 
in water. Many other toys can be made 
of cork more quickly than of wood. Even 
older pupils who have become skillful in 
shopwork return again and again to cork, 
because of the delight they find in using it. 

Children can complete cork projects in 
a very short time. This is especially im- 


portant for the younger ones, who need 
to finish their undertakings with speed, 
So little strength is required for sawing 
and nailing that cork two inches thick 
can be handled easily. Drilling holes is 
unnecessary, as sharpened sticks may be 
driven directly into the cork. 

The simplest supplementary materials 
combine best with the crude appearance 
of cork. Beaverboard, or the heavy card- 
board used for grocery cartons, makes 
the sides of houses, which always have 
gable ends of cork. Roofs may be made 
of ordinary cardboard. Corrugated pa- 
per resembles tile, but needs a cardboard 
support beneath it. Celotex, rough side 
up, gives the effect of a thatched roof. 
This may also be used to simulate a grass 
base for towns or farms. Scraps of this 
are usually available wherever building 
is going on. Square-mesh wire of differ- 
ent sizes will make fences, ladders, and 
window frames. While working, one 
discovers all sorts of uses for ordinary 
things like gummed paper, dowel sticks, 
toothpicks, hairpins, and matches. 

The tools needed for cork construction 
are simple ones. The list includes saws 
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of any kind (even a good saw-toothed 
bread knife), hammers (very light ones 
are adequate), try squares, files and sand- 
paper, chalk sharpened to a wedge for 
making lines, tin snips or wire cutters, 
a small chisel for cutting doors and win- 
dows, and a pencil sharpener for sharpen- 
ing dowels. A miter box and large C 
clamps are desirable but not necessary. 

Nailing cork pieces together is done 
with box or finishing nails of various 
sizes. Heads of the latter may be set so 
they do not show. Blued lath nails are 
best for nailing on sides of houses. Com- 
mon pins are excellent for fastening on 
roofs. If you need them shorter, for 
small work, cut them off with wire cut- 
ters. Nails or pins can be driven in very 
easily, and they hold well; yet the pieces 
can readily be pried apart if a mistake has 
been made. 

It is advisable to finish the cork in some 
way. Wall paint that has a resin or 
casein base is ideal for cork, as it is less 
expensive, easier to apply, and dries to a 
harder surface than tempera. It also ad- 
heres well to any metal trimmings. This 
type of paint may be (Continued on page 61) 
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PM IN A BAND 


WORDS BY HELEN KITCHELL EVANS MUSIC BY FRANCES MANN BENSON 


1es like to blow my  lit- tle horn, And make it say, “Toot, toot, toot, toot!” | 
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on my lit - tle drum, And hear it go, “Boom, boom, boom boom!” I 
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Housing the New Pet 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FLORENCE KNIGHT STEVENSON 
Teacher, First Grade, Greenwood School, Clarksville, Tennessee 





CHARACTERS 
NEIGHBOR HEN 
JACK PARROT 
DOG LAMB 
CAT WHITE MOUSE 
RABBIT MARY 
PISH TURTLE 
CosTUuMES 


Neighbor, Jack, and Mary wear 
school clothes. Pets wear coverall 
suits or snow suits in appropriate 
colors with special hoods attached 
featuring characteristic heads. ‘Lails 
may be sewed to the suits. Turtle 
has an oval of heavy paper, suit- 
ably painted, attached to his back. 
For a simple classroom dramatiza- 
tion, the pets might wear hoods 
made of brown paper sacks, wid 
paper ears and features drawn 
with crayons. 




















His playlet might be used in 

connection with a study of 
pets and their homes. A suitable 
honie for each pet should be pro- 
vided—kennel for Dog, basket 
for Cat, hutch for Rabbit, fish- 
bowl for Fish, coop for Hen, cage 
for Parrot, shed for Lamb, and 
box for White Mouse. If the skit 
is presented on a stage, the chil- 
dren should make the “homes” 
from cardboard cartons, labeling 
them conspicuously, If the play 
is to be given in the classroom, 
the homes might be painted on 
bigsheets of newsprint and tacked 
to the blackboard chalk ledge. 


THE PLAY 


(Before the play begins, set up 
the cardboard-box homes or pic- 
tures of homes in such a way 
that they appear crowded—to 
give the housing-shortage idea. 
Each animal is inside or in front 
of bis home. As curtain opens, 
or a beginning signal is given, 
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each animal makes its character- 
istic noise. Let this be especial- 
ly lively.) 

NEIGHBOR (entering )—What’s 
all this noise about? 

poc—Have you heard the bad 
news? 

NEIGHBOR—No, what is it? 

DOG—Mary, our mistress, has a 
new pet, and we are all wonder- 
ing where she will put it. We 
hardly have enough room for 
ourselves. There is a housing 
shortage, you know. 

NEIGHBOR—Who told you that 
Mary had a new pet? 

poc—Her brother Jack. Here 
he comes now. 

JACK (enters)—Hello, Towser. 

poc—What kind of animal is 
Mary’s new pet, Jack? 

jack—It is a turtle. I will say 
a poem about a turtle. (Repeats 
“The Little Turtle,” by Vachel 
Lindsay.) 

poc—What does it look like? 

JACK—It is green. It crawls. 
It eats meat, and it snaps at ani- 
mals like you. 

poc—Bowwow, bowwow! It 
can’t stay in my kennel, then. 

caAT—Miaow! It can’t sleep in 
my basket, either. 

RABBIT—It can’t stay in our 
hutch. We are crowded as it is. 

FisH—lIt will snap at us. It 
can’t stay in our bowl. 


HEN—I won’t have it getting 


after my eggs. It can’t come in 
my coop. 

PARROT—I don’t think it would 
like my cage. 


LAMB—Baa, baa! I am afraid. 


Keep it out of my shed. 

WHITE MOUSE—Squeak! If you 
are afraid, what about me? I 
don’t want it in my box. 








ALL PETS (each giving one sen- 
tence, but all speaking at once)— 
Oh, what shall we do? It may 
eat us all up. This housing short- 
age is terrible. Why did Mary 
have to get a turtle? 

NEIGHBOR—I wouldn’t worry 
if I were you. Mary has always 
been kind to you. She loves you 
all, and will take good care of 
you. Hush, here she comes now! 

MARY (comes in, followed by 
Turtle on all fours)—Here is a 
new friend for you, my pets. I 
heard you were worrying about a 
home for him, but he does not 
need one. He carries his house 
on his back. 

poc—Whoever heard of such 
a thing! 





caT—Imagine carrying your 


house on-your back! 
RABBIT—What a joke on us! 
FIsH—How lucky he is! 
HEN—Well, I’m glad he doesn’t 
need my coop! 
LAMB—I wonder how I’d look 
with a house on my back. 
WHITE MOUSE—I’m 
slows him down a lot. 

PARROT—Let’s sing a song 
about Mary’s new pet. 

(All sing “Little Turtle.) 
Vachel Lindsay’s 

m, “The Little Turtle,” is in Silver 

ennies, compiled by Blanche Jennings 

Thompson, published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York 11. This poem, set to 
music by J. Lilian Vandevere, appeared 
in THe Instructor for January 1946. 
The song, “Little Turtle,” mentioned at 
the end of the play, is in Listen a 


nd 
Sing, “World of Music” series, published 
by Ginn and Co., Boston 17. 
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The Shue Children 


A NUMBER PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GRACE M. 


JACOMBE 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, 
Grant Consolidated School, Britannia, Ontario, Canada 


NARRATOR (in front of cur- 
tain)—Once upon a time there 
was a woman who had many, 
many children. They say that 
she lived in a shoe. But it was 
really a house. It looked like a 
shoe, though, and the neighbors 
called it “The Shoe.” 

It happened like this. When 
the woman and her husband were 
married, they were very poor. 
They built a wee, wee house on 
the very east edge of their wee, 
wee lot. As every second child 
was born, they added a room on 
the ground until they came to the 
other edge of their lot; then they 
built rooms, one on top of an- 
other, over the first room on the 
east edge of the lot. And be- 
cause they put windows in the 
south to get all the light, the 
neighbors said that the windows 
looked like the holes for shoelaces. 
So it is little wonder the house 
was called “The Shoe.” 

The old nursery rhyme does 
not say how many children the 
woman had. But when this part 
of the story took place, she had 
fourteen—seven girls and seven 
boys. Now it is very easy to lose 
track of some children if you 
have so many. So when she called 
them to supper, the woman would 
have the boys line up on one side 
of the yard and the girls line up 
on the other side. Then, if they 
were all there, she would say, 
“Seven boys and seven girls. Sev- 


en and seven are fourteen. Yes, 
all my children are here.” If they 
were not all there, she would say, 
“Seven and six are thirteen. One 
of my girls is missing. Go and 
find her.” Sometimes there were 
more than fourteen, because a 
neighbor’s child had come with 
her children. Then she would 
say, “I see seven girls and eight 
boys. Seven and eight are fifteen. 
One of you boys is not mine. 
Who is extra?” But sometimes 
she would say, “Six girls and nine 
boys. Six and nine are fifteen. 
One of my girls is missing, and 
there are two extra boys. Will 
you two extra boys please go 
home, and hunt for my missing 
girl oh the way?” As the play 
begins, supper is almost ready. 


(Curtain opens. Narrator ex- 
its.) 

woMaN—Edith! Evelyn! Jill! 
Ellen! Nancy! Ethel! Jane! 


David! Howard! Hilary! Harry! 
Jack! Peter! Johnny! (Children 
enter, one by one, as their names 
are called, until all but Nancy 
are on the stage. The boys are 
on one side -and the girls are on 
the other.) One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven. All my boys are 
here. One, two, three, four, five, 
six. Seven and six are thirteen. 
One of my girls is missing. It is 
seven-year-old Nancy. Does any- 
one know where Nancy is? 
ELLEN—I saw her on the swing 
about an hour ago. 
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HARRY—I saw her playing ball 
with the Smiths half an hour ago. 

WOMAN—Ellen and Harty, go 
find Nancy. The rest, of you. 
play in the yard a little longer. 
We will wait supper for Nancy. 
But don’t go far away. . 








CHARACTERS 
NARRATOR DAVID 
WOMAN HOWARD 
EDITH HILARY 
EVELYN HARRY 
JILL JACK 
ELLEN PETER 
ETHEL JOHNNY 
JANE NANCY 

SETTING 
The back yard of the house of 
the Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe. 




















(Woman goes off, while chil- 
dren dance and sing to tune of 
“The Farmer in the Dell.”) 


Oh, six and five, eleven, 

Oh, six and five, eleven, 

One gone again, and now we’re 
ten, 

Oh, five and five are ten. 


Oh, five and five are ten, 

Oh, five and five are ten, 

One goes to dine, and now we’re 
nine, 

Oh, four and five are nine. 

Oh, four and five are nine, 

Oh, four and five are nine, 

One goes to skate, and now we’re 
eight, 

Oh, four and.four are eight. 

Oh, four and four are eight, 

Oh, four and four are eight, 

One goes to Devon, and now 
we're seven, 

Oh, four and three are seven. 


Oh, four and three are seven, 
Oh, four and three are seven, 
One in a fix, and now we’re six, 
Oh, three and three are six. 
Oh, three and three are six, 
Oh, three and three are six, 
One leaves the hive, and now 
we're five, 
Oh, three and two are five. 
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(As the third line of each stan- 
za is reached, a child leaves the 
circle—first a boy and then a girl. 
At the line, “One in a fix, and 
now we're six,” the boy stoops to 
tie his shoelace when he has left 
the circle.) 

NANCY (entering )—Hello, ev- 
erybody. Is supper ready? I’m 
hungry! 

pavw—We were waiting for 
you. Where were you? Mother 
sent Harry and Ellen to look for 
you. 

WOMAN (coming in)—Well, 
here’s Nancy. Now where are 
Harry and Ellen? Edith, go and 
find Ellen and bring her right 
home. David, go and find Harry 
and bring him home. The rest of 
you may go on playing. We shall 
have supper soon now. (Exits.) 

(Children sit down in a circle.) 

NANCY—I’m hungry. I could 
eat three bowls of broth. 

HILARY—I could eat seven 
bowls of broth. That’s four more 
than three. 

ETHEL—I could eat eleven 
bowls of broth. That’s four more 
than seven. 

JOHNNY—I could eat fifteen 
bowls of broth. That’s four more 
than eleven. 

(Harry and David enter.) 

pavio>—Hello. Here’s Harry. 
Are the others back yet? We're 
hungry. 

JANE—Not yet. We'll have to 
wait supper until they get here. 

(Edith, from off stage, calls, 
“Mother!’’) 

WOMAN (entering)—Who is 
calling? 

EDITH (entering)—The boy 
next door saw Ellen down by the 
river looking for Nancy. David 
told him that Nancy was home 
and he told Ellen. His father 
picked him up in the truck, so 
he got back in a hurry. But Ellen 
will be along soon, I guess. 

WOMAN—Oh, dear! We'll have 
to wait for Ellen. In the mean- 
time, Peter, go to the store and 
get three (Continued on page 60) 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ALBERTA HAWSE — 


(Mother is removing decora- 
tions from tree as Janie enters.) 

JANtE—Please, Mother, couldn’t 
we leave it up just one more day? 

MOTHER—Nearly every family 
takes down its tree after New 
Year’s, Janie. I want to get the 
living room cleaned up for Sun- 
day. 

JANIE—It was so beautiful! 

MOTHER—We'll have another 
tree next year. 

janie—I know! But I think 
it is mean to throw such a pretty 
tree on the ash pile. Men go into 
the woods and cut the prettiest 
little trees they can find, and then 
big trucks bring them to the city, 
and Daddy pays out a lot of 
money for one, and we take a 
whole evening to trim it—and 
then after a few days we just 
throw it away. It’s wasteful. 

MOTHER (half-amused )—Well, 
darling, certainly I don’t know 
what else to do with it. 

GEORGE (enters)— 

Janie is sad and I am glad, 

For I know what would please 
her. 

A Christmas tree to last a year, 

And no brother near to tease her. 

jJaNtE—Oh, George, be still. I 
do hate to waste a pretty tree. 

GEORGE (with vigor )—Whosaid 
that we were going to waste it? 
You mooned so over the one last 
year that Eddie and Betty and the 
rest of us had an idea. (He picks 
up a cardboard box from the ta- 
ble.) Come on, I'll help you get 
the trimmings off. 

JANIE—O.K., but I wonder 
how this room is going to look 
without that tree. 

GEORGE—It’ll be fine, 
without a tree. 

JANIE—Oh, you! You don’t 
have any heart, that’s all. 

GEORGE (bends his head and 
listens)—I seem to hear some- 
thing ticking down there, and it 
isn’t an alarm clock, either. 

Janie (laughs and begins to 
regain her good humor)—Here, 
catch. (She throws him a piece 
of tinsel from the tree. He catches 
it and they begin to fill the box 
with the trimmings.) After we 
finish with this, George, let’s go 
out and slide. Only I wish we 
could slide where we did last year. 

GEORGE—Yes, that’s the best 
place around here. 

jJaNtE—That old Mrs. Waymer 
is so provoking. Ever since she 
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CHARACTERS 


MOTHER—A tail girl, wearing a 
long dress and an apron. 
JANIE—Nine years old. 
GEORGE—Eleven years old. 
JERRY 
EDDIE 
BETTY 
MARY ANN 
PHYLLIS 
DONALD 


—Friends of Janie 
and George. 


SETTING 


The living room of an ordinary 
home. ‘There should be two big 
chairs, a small table with 2 bowl 
of apples, a telephone on a small 
stand near an exit, and a medium- 
sized Christmas tree which can be 
carried out the door easily. It has 
only a few decorations remaining 
on it. 




















moved next door she hasn’t let us 
slide through her back yard. It 
isn’t any fun when you have to 
stop before you are hardly started. 

(Telephone rings. Mother en- 
ters and answers it.) 

MOTHER (turning from telé- 
phone )—George, Eddie wants to 
know whether you want yellow 
apples or red ones. 

GEORGE—Tell him one of each 
if he can get them. 

MOTHER (into phone)—He 
says one of each... . You’re wel- 
come. (She hangs up and goes 
out again.) 

JANIE—What in the world do 
you want apples for? There’s a 
whole dish of them. (She nods 
toward the table.) 

GEORGE (grins and holds up a 
finger)—It’s a secret. 

JANtE—Oh, you boys! You're 
always having secrets! 

(Telephone rings once more. 
Mother comes and answers.) 

MOTHER (turning from tele- 
phone)—George, Betty says to 
tell you that she is bringing the 
meat. (Hangs up the phone.) 

JANIE—Meat? 

MOTHER—Might I ask what 
you are planning? This isn’t the 
kind of weather for a picnic. 

GEORGE (laughs)—It’s no pic- 
nic, Mom. Betty just meant that 
she can bring some suet. 

MOTHER—Suet? For what? 

GEORGE (strikes a pose)— 
When the snow is falling deep, 
Piling high in ridge and heap, 
Winter birds must surely be 
Very cold and hun-ger-ree. 


MOTHER—Oh! 
jaNte—Oh, I get it. You're 
going to fix (Continued on page 66) 
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CHARACTERS 

PRANK 

FAIRY 

KING 

QUEEN 

BIRTHDAY WISHES—Twelve girls 

and boys. 
BIRTHDAY KAPERS—One or more 


children for each of the twelve 
months. 


CosTUMES 


Frank is dressed in usual school 
H clothes. Fairy has a soft tinsel- 
trimmed gown and halo and may 
carry a wand. King and Queen 
wear crowns and long cloaks. 
Birthday Wishes, both girls and 
boys, wear party clothes, birthday 
party hats, and leis. Birthday 
Kapers dress in costumes suitable 
for month dramatized. January 
has a woolen scarf and mittens, 
February a Valentine costume, the 
March dancers green suits trimmed 
with Irish symbols, April has 
some colored balloons tied to her 
wrists. The May entertainers wear 
clown suits. The June group con- 
sists of a girl in a sports outfit and 
two boys in baseball suits. July 
wears a Boy Scout uniform. The 
girl of the August pair wears a 
gingham dress and a sunbonnet; 
the boy, fishing togs and an old 
straw hat. September, in school 
clothes, swings books from a strap. 
October pair wear Halloween cos- 
tumes; November is dressed as a 
Pilgrim, and December as Santa 
Claus. 
SETTING 


Tables are arranged in horse- 
shoe formation and decorated with 
pink and blue crepe paper, flow- 
ers, and candles. On the table is 
a real cake with twelve candles, 
The walls of the stage are deco- 
rated with many colored circles, 
in three different sizes, to repre- 
sent balloons. BIRTHDAY LAND 
in large letters is across center 


back. 




















E purpose of this play is to 

honor the birthday of every- 
one in the school. It may be pro- 
duced at any time of the year. 
In order that the children may 
share in creating the play, orig- 
inal two-line jingles for Birthday 
Wishes may be composed. If the 
class is small, Birthday Wishes 
may be eliminated. The activities 
for Birthday Kapers may be en- 
tirely original. Following the 
play, the real birthday cake is 
served, augmented by other cakes 
if necessary. 


THE PLAY 


(Frank enters slowly in front 
of curtain to soft music, “When 
You Wish upon a Star.” Blue 
lights are used.) 

FRANK—1 wish I may, I wish 
I might, have the wish I wish— 

FAIRY (from opposite side of 
stage, but not in view)—What 
do you wish, Frank? 

FRANK—Who are you? Where 
are you? 

FAIRY (walks toward Frank) — 
I'm the Wishing Fairy from 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


CATHERINE VARLESE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Roosevelt School, Kearny, New Jersey 


Birthday Land. Close your eyes, 
Frank, and make a wish. 

(Frank closes his eyes. Fairy 
starts backward toward wing, 
singing the wishing song. Frank 
joins her in last half of chorus.) 

FRANK—Wishing Fairy, I wish 
I were in Birthday Land! 

FAIRY—Your wish is granted. 

(Lights go out. Curtain opens 
slowly on a brilliant scene of 
decorated tables dominated by a 
real birthday cake with lighted 
candles. Behind the tables are all 
characters singing, “Happy Birth- 
day to You.” Frank and Fairy 
stand downstage left or right un- 
til the song is over.) 

KING—Welcome to Birthday 
Land, Frank. The Queen and I 
are happy that you have come to 
visit us. Come and join us in our 
fun! Every day is party day in 
Birthday Land because it is some- 
one’s birthday. 

QUEEN—When is your birth- 
day, Frank? 

FRANK (using date on which 
the play is given)—It is 
Your Majesty. 

QUEEN—Why, that is today! 
You may blow out the birthday 
candles, Frank. 

(Fairy and Frank go to center 
table. Frank stands beside King 
and Fairy beside Queen.) 

FaiRY—After I count three, 
the birthday candle lights shall 
disappear. One, two, three! (En- 
tire cast blows in the direction of 
the cake.) Splendid, Frank! Now 
all your wishes all day long will 
come true. 

(The four principal characters 
take seats around center table.) 

KING—The Birthday Wishes 
usually tell us something about 
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our twelve months. May we hear 
them, Wishing Fairy? 

FAIRY—Our verses, Birthday 
Wishes! January may speak first. 

(All Wishes rise at the same 
time. They recite original jin- 
gles according to the month rep- 
resented, and remain standing 
until the twelve are given.) 

KING—My heartiest thanks to 
you, Birthday Wishes. 

QUEEN—Our Birthday Kapers 
have some fun planned for us to- 
day, too. Come, Jolly January! 

(January recites a jolly winter 
poem.) 

QUEEN—Thank you, January. 

KING—February, tell us about 
your many special days. 

(February renders an appro- 
priate selection which mentions 
the special days of the month.) 

KING—Thank you, February. 

QUEEN—March has an Irish 
treat for us. 

(One or more children dance 
an Irish jig.) 

QUEEN—Thank you, March. 

KING—April is fond of blow- 
ing: bubbles? Come, April! 

(April. sings “I’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles” while Birthday 
Wishes blow bubbles,using equip- 
ment previously placed on the ta- 
bles for this purpose. Remainder 
of cast join April in the chorus.) 

KING—Thank you, April. 

QUEEN—May will entertain us 
with some jolly clowns. 

(Two or more clowns do tum- 
bling tricks and sing a clown 
song.) 

QUEEN—Thank you, May. 

KING—We like baseball here in 
Birthday Land, don’t we, June? 

(Little girl sings, “Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game.” Two 


boys toss a softball back and 
forth while she is singing.) 

KING—Thank you, June. 

QUEEN—July brings us the 
grand and glorious Fourth! 

(July recites a patriotic selec- 
tion.) 

QUEEN—Thank you, July. 

KING—There’s a favorite song 
we have for August—‘“Down by 
the Old Mill Stream.” 

(Girl and boy sing this song 
with appropriate gestures.) 

KING—Thank you, August. 

QUEEN—A happy time of year 
is September, when children go 
back to school. 

(September, singing “School 
Days,” swings schoolbooks from 
a strap, in rhythm.) 

KING—Thank you, September. 

QUEEN—The fun of October 
centers in Halloween! 

(Halloween children may give 
a choral reading or do a weird 
dance.) 

KING—Thank you, October. 

QUEEN—In November we all 
think about our New England 
forefathers and give thanks for 
the many blessings that we have. 

(Pilgrim child recites a T hanks- 
giving poem.) 

QUEEN—Thank you, Pilgrim 
child of November. 

KING—December brings Santa 
Claus! 

(Santa Claus recites a humor- 
ous Christmas selection.) 

KING—Thank you, Santa! 

QUEEN—Birthday Kapers, you 
have been so much fun! I thank 
you for all of us. 

FRANK—When do we have the 
refreshments? 

FAIRY—Oh, dear, we never. eat 
refreshments (Continued on page 63) 
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Wail - ing through the 
While I 
o- 


snug - gle 


WORDS BY MARY E. BUNCE 


Quietly and gracefully 


» 
1. We id are 


2. Soft - ly, 
3. When the 


From | the snow clouds fall - ing, 


Touch - 


Brings the sun- shine beam - ing, Then wemelta - way, 





ing roofs and stee - ple, 


STORM WIND 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY CHARLOTTE LANSBERRY 


= 


Hear old Win - ter 


Loud cries the win-ter 


branch - es, Cold 
deep in my Co - zy bed, Safe 


leaf - less 


FAIRY SNOWFLAKES 


MUSIC BY ANNE M. WOELPPER 


wr 


snow - flakes, See our 
rest - ing, On_ the grass so brown, 


dress - es white, 


° - ver, When the bright new day 





On 4 win-ter night, On a win-ter night. 


In the qui-et town, In the qui-et town. 


Then we melt a - way. 
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OHNNY, the leading character 
J in this play, has a long part 
because he doubles as the boy 
Benjamin in Acts III and IV. 
A mature boy, small in stature, 
should be selected for this role. 


Act I 


ANNOUNCER (in front of the 
curtains)—This play is about a 
little boy named Johnny, who was 
not very thrifty. When the cur- 
tains open, you will see Johnny’s 
room, but he is not in it. He 
is being talked over by .a group 
of individuals who seem to know 
him well. (Exits.) 

(The curtains open. Pencil, 
Notebook, and Crayon are stand- 
ing in the trash basket. Book and 
Piggy Bank are sitting on the 
table. The toys are standing in 
one corner. Coat is sitting on the 
floor near the coat rack.) 

PENCU.—lI think Johnny is too 
wasteful. Here I am a perfectly 
good pencil, but he threw me in 
this trash basket. 

NOTEBOOK—Well, look at me! 
Only six of my pages have been 
used. The rest of my pages are 
perfectly clean. But instead of 
saving me to write his schoolwork 
in, Johnny doubled me up and 
tossed me on the floor. His 
mother threw me into the trash 
basket when she was cleaning. 

CRAYON—Isn’t it a pity? Just 
a week ago I was a brand-new 
crayon in a brand-new box. Al- 
ready Johnny has broken me up 
and thrown me away. In a few 
days he’ll be asking for a new box 
of crayons. 

BOOK—He received me for a 
Christmas present. That was less 
than a month ago, and look at me 
now! My back is torn off, my 
pages are falling out, and there 
is a big grease spot on one of my 
best pages! 

Tors—We are some of Johnny’s 
toys, but look at us. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SERETA S. STALEY 
Teacher, Fourth Grades, Carver School, Washington, D.C. 





WAGON—My wheels are bro- 
ken. 

CHECKER GAME—Nearly half 
of my checkers are gone. 

DRUM—My top has been bro- 
ken in. 

Top—I can’t spin any more. 

HORN—I don’t blow any more. 

coat—I am Johnny’s coat. He 
never hangs me carefully on a 
hanger as he should. Instead he 
just throws me at the hook. Of 
course, I fall on the floor and lie 
in a heap. 

PIGGY BANK—I am Johnny’s 
piggy bank. - But just listen to 
me. (Shakes himself.) When I 
shake, you do not hear a single 
sound. Instead of Johnny’s sav- 
ing his pennies, he spends them 
for little things that don’t last. 
Johnny has had enough pennies 
in the past month to buy himself 
those skates he wants so much., I 
would have been glad to save his 
pennies for him. 

PENCIL—I believe that some- 
thing ought to be done to make 
Johnny more thrifty. 

NOTEBOOK— Yes. 
should be done. 


Something 

















CRAYON—I agree. But what? 

BooK—Let’s call on Mr. Dream 
Man. I'll bet that he has in his 
bag of dreams a dream that will 
teach Johnny to be more thrifty. 

WAGON—That is a fine idea! 
Let’s call him. 

ALL (sing to first measures of 
“Carrousel” )— 

Mr. Dream Man, he who brings 
Little dreams on little wings, 
Won’t you come? Please, come 
to us, 

Dream. Man, come! 
must! 

DREAM MAN (enters, walking 
in time to music) —Well, well, my 
friends, what can I do for you? 

PENCH.—We thought maybe 
you could help us, Mr. Dream 
Man. We all belong to Johnny, 
but Johnny is not a thrifty boy 
at all. We thought you might 
give Johnny a dream which would 
help him take better care of us. 

DREAM MAN—Hm! I have an 
idea! This is Thrift Week. Only 
today Johnny’s teacher was tell- 
ing his class about a man who 
learned at an early age to be 
thrifty. 


Mr. You 





Johnny Learns to Be Thrifty — 


BooK—I know who that man 
was! His life is written on my 
pages. His name was Benjamin 
Franklin. 

DREAM MAN—Yes, Book, you 
are right. It was Benjamin 
Franklin. I think I'll let Benjamin 
Franklin make a little personal 
call on Johnny tonight. 

BookK—But Mr. Dream Man, 
Benjamin Franklin has been dead 
since 1790. It says soon my page 
264. 

DREAM MAN—Remember, I am 
the Dream Man. I can make any- 
thing happen in dreams. Well, 
good night, friends! I think that 
after tonight you’ll have a differ- 
ent Johnny. (Exits, walking in 
time to music of “Carrousel.”’) 


Act Il 


(Johunysis asleep in his bed.) 
DREAM MAN ((iptoes in and 
waves his wand over Jobnny’s 
head as he sings to tune of ‘“Un- 
der the Dreamland Tree” )— 
Sleep, Johnny, sleep. 
While Father’s watching his 
sheep, 
The Dream’ Man’s shaking the 
dreamland tree 
And shaking little dreams on thee. 
Sleep, Johnny, sleep. 
(Dream Man tiptoes out.) 

(Mr. Franklin enters.) 

JOHNNY (wakes up and sits 
up, rubbing his eyes) —Who. are 
you? 

MR. FRANKLIN—I am Benjamin 
Franklin. 

JOHNNY—Oh, I know you. 
Our teacher was telling us about 
you today. Tomorrow is your 
birthday, is it not? 

MR. FRANKLIN—Yes, tomor- 
row is my birthday. Every year 
on the eve of my birthday at mid- 
night I go to visit someone who 
needs me. This year you needed 
me, Johnny. So I came to you. 

JOHNNY—Thank you. Why do 
I need you? (Continued on page 62) 














CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER HORN 
PENCIL COAT 
NOTEBOOK DREAM MAN 
CRAYON MR. FRANKLIN 
BOOK JOHNNY—Who dou- 
PIGGY BANK bles as Benjamin. 
WAGON FRIEND 
CHECKER GAME LITTLE BOY 
DRUM MOTHER 
Top BROTHER 
CosTUMES 
Let the children taking the parts of 
Pencil, Notebook, Crayon, Book, Piggy 
Bank, and the toys, use their ingenuity 
— —— 
-”-_—-. 


in developing costumes. Coat should 
be completely enveloped in a large coat. 
Dream Man may be very fantastic. His 
costume should include a flowing cape 
and a hat with a sweeping feather. 
Johnny is in pajamas. Mr. Franklin, 
Benjamin, Friend, Little Boy, Mother, 
ahd Brother are dressed in eighteenth- 
century costumes. Knee breeches, 
stock collars, and three-cornered hats 
help to characterize the men and boys. 
The men should wear long. waistcoats 
and full-skirted coats. The boys may 
wear just waistcoats over long-sleeved 
white blouses. A long full skirt, an 
apron, and a shawl will give the cor- 
rect impression for Benjamin’s mother. 








— 
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SETTING 


The scene is laid in JoRnny’s bed- 
room. There are: a bed, a chest of 
drawers, 2 coat rack, a table, and a 
chair. 

Act I—A large box, from which 
the top and one side have been removed, 
is labeled “Trash Basket” and stands 
im one corner, 

Acts II and V.—A smaller box la- 
beled “Trash Basket” takes the place of 
the large one used in Act. I. In it are 
a pencil, a notebook, and a broken 
crayon. A real book and a piggy bank 
are on a stand, which has replaced the 
table of Act L° A wagon, a checker 






game, a drum, a top, and a horn (all 
real toys and in disrepair) are in the 
corner where the characters represent- 
ing them stood in Act I. A coat is on 
the floor underneath the coat rack. 

Act Il—This act takes place in 
front of the curtains, which is sup- 
posed to be the street in front of the 
house where Benjamin Franklin lived 
as a boy. 

Act IV.—Interior of Franklin’s child- 
hood home. An antique rocker, a rag 
rug, and a candle in an-antique holder 
on a small stand are sufficient. Screens 
separate this dream scene from Johnny’s 
bedroom scene, which remains approxi- 
mately’ the same throughout. 
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A POPCORN SONG 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Sing a song of popcorn 
When the snowstorms rage; 
Fifty little brown men 
Put into a cage. 
Shake them till they laugh ‘and 
leap 
Crowding to the top; 
Watch them burst their little 
coats 
Pop!! Pop!! Pop!! 
Sing a song of popcorn 
In the firelight; 
Fifty little fairies 
Robed in fleecy white. 
Through the shining wires see 
How they skip and prance 
To the music of the flames; 
Dance!! Dance!! Dance!! 


PUTTING THE WORLD 
TO BED 


ESTHER W. BUXTON 


The little snow people are hurry- 
ing down 
From their home in the clouds 
overhead; 
They are working as hard as ever 
they can, 
Putting the world to bed. 


Every tree in a soft fleecy night- 
gown they clothe; 
Each part has its nightcap of 
white. 
And o’er the cold ground a thick 
cover they spread 
Before they say good night. 


And so they come eagerly sliding 
down, 
With a swift and silent tread, 
Always as busy as busy can be, 
Putting the world to bed. 


WHAT DO 
THE STARS DO? 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


What do the stars do 
Up in the sky, 

Higher than the wind can blow, 
Or the clouds can fly? 

Each star in its own glory 
Circles, circles still, 

As it was lit to shine and set, 


Aad. do. its-Maker’s will..::.. ... 


A SLEIGH RIDE 
LAURA E, RICHARDS 


Ting! ring! the sleigh bells 
jingle 
Merrily over the vane snow. 
Cheeks a-glow and ears a-tingle, 
Tumble in, children, here we go! 


Ting! ring! the sleigh bells 
jingle! 
Get along, Dobbin! go along, 
Jack! 
Bells and voices merrily mingle, 
Swift we fly as an arrow’s 
track. 


Ting! ring! the sleigh bells 
jingle! 
Nose cold, Tommy? Here, rub 
it with snow! 
Toes ache, Ned? 
they tingle, 
Thump! thump! thump! on 
the dasher, so! 


Just kick till 


Ting! ring! the sleigh bells 
jingle! 
Snow-wreaths fly like a snow- 
sea’s foam. 
Sweet bells, sweet laugh, hark! 
how they mingle! 
Tumble out, children, here we 
are at home! 


ONE WINTER DAY 
AILEEN FISHER 


I saw a deer 

one winter day. 
But he saw me 
and dashed away! 


He jumped the fence 
without a sound 

and bounced across 
the frozen ground. 


He hopped the bushes 
one by one 

and even hopped 
where there was none, 


And leaped so high 

into the air 

I thought he must 

grow springs somewhere. 


Acknow! 
the author, for “A Po 
Do?” from Sin writer f 
and for “The 
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for “The Airplane” from Songs from around the Toadstool Ta 
—— for “The Mouse” from Compase Rose, co 
.“Radiator Lions”. from-Fverything-und-Anything, cop 


THE AIRPLANE 


ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


An airplane has gigantic wings 
But not a feather on her 
breast; 
She only mutters when she sings 
And builds a hangar for a nest, 
I love to see her stop and start; 
She has a little motor heart 
That beats and throbs and then 
is still. 
She wears a fan upon her bill. 


No eagle flies through sun and 
rain 

So swiftly as an airplane. 

I wish she would come swooping 
down 

Between the steeples of the town 

And lift me right up off my feet 

And take me high above the 
street, 

That all the other boys might 


see 
The little speck that would be 


me. 


THE SNOW 


EMILY DICKINSON 


It sifts from leaden sieves, 
It powders all the wood, 
It fills with alabaster wool 
The wrinkles of the road. 


It makes an even face 

Of mountain and of plain — 
Unbroken forehead from the east 
Unto the east again. 


It reaches to the fence, 
It wraps it, rail by rail, 
Till it is lost in fleeces; 
It flings a crystal veil 


On stump and stack and stem,— 

The summer’s empty room, 

Acres of seams where harvests 
were, 

Recordless, but for them. 


It ruffles wrists of posts, 

As ankles of a queen,— 

Then stills its artisans like 
ghosts, 

Denying they have been. 


for permission to + rint verses: 
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THE MOUSE 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


I heard a mouse 
\Bitterly complaining 
In a crack of moonlight 

Aslant on the floor— 


“Little I ask 

And that little is not granted. 
There are few crumbs 

In this world any more. 


“The breadbox is tin 


And I cannot get in. 


“The jam’s in a jar 
My teeth cannot mar. 


“The cheese sits by itself 
On the pantry shelf— 


“All night I run 
Searching and seeking, 
All night I run 
About on the floor, 


“Moonlight is there 

And a bare place for dancing, 
But no little feast 

Is spread any more.” 


RADIATOR LIONS 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


George lives in an apartment and 
His mother will not let 

Him keep a dog or polliwog 
Or rabbit for a pet. 


So he has Radiator Lions. 
(The parlor is the zoo.) 
They love to fight but will not 
bite 
Unless he tells them to. 


And days when it is very cold 
* And he can’t go outdoors 
They glower and they lower and 
they 
Crouch upon all fours, 


And roar most awful roarings 
and 
Gurgle loud and mad. 
Up their noses water goeses— 
That’s what makes them bad. 


But he loves Radiator Lions! 
He’s glad, although they’re 
wild, 
He hasn’t dogs and polliwogs 
Like any other child! 
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Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 





REST-PERIOD RHYME 


AMY J. KING 


HILDREN in first and second 

grades enjoy following the 
directions in this little rhyme 
used during rest period. 


Go to sleep while I count ten. 

Wake up and stand like soldier 
men. 

Touch your left ear with your 
right hand. 

Raise your left foot and on your 
right foot stand. 

Both feet on the floor and hands 
on your knees. 

Now clap them behind you, if 
you please. 

Sit down and go to sleep once 
more 

Until you hear three raps on the 
door. 


USED GREETING CARDS 
ISABEL R. CROTTY 


or social studies we collect 
F pictures about food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter from every pos- 
sible source. The pictures on 
greeting cards have been invalu- 
able, particularly in visualizing 
unfamiliar types of shelter. 

There ‘are old New England 
farm scenes, log cabins, world- 
famous cathedrals, skyscrapers, 
houses with thatched roofs, barns, 
and birdhouses. Interior views of 
houses show old-fashioned kitch- 
ens, fireplaces, Franklin stoves, 
huge living and dining rooms, and 
antique furniture. All these pic- 
tures help to make clear to the 
pupils how people live, and have 
lived, in this world of ours. 


WASTEBASKETS 


GERTRUDE FIDELMAN 


N ORDER to teach our kinder- 
garten children to keep the 
floor clean during work periods, 
we had them make individual 
wastepaper baskets. Also this 
saved the time that would be re- 
quired to clean up the floor after- 
ward. The children brought 
empty coffee cans from home, 
painted them, and added a cutout 
design. The entire cin was then 
shellacked. Now during our work 
periods these wastebaskets are put 


on the tables to hold allthescraps, | 


and the floor is kept neat. 











ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 
We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
-this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 
Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


~ See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








“GOOD NEWS” NOTES 


MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 


HEN one of my first-grade 

pupils does an outstand- 
ing deed—schoolwork or an act 
of thoughtfulness or kindness—I 
send a “good news” note to his 
parents. It is written on a cut- 
out suitable for the season, as a 
snow man or an umbrella, and is 


colored by the child. 


ORIGINAL STORY 


ELIZABETH LEE CANNING 


NCE a month each of my pu- 

pils is given, for the English 
lesson, a picture about which he 
is asked to tell an original story. 
Not only do the children learn 
to speak before a group, but they 
discover many things about the 
pictures which are of great help 
later in art class. 





RE you troubled with lost 
A mittens in your primary 
classes? This lesson captivat- 
ed my pupils and helped to 
solve an annual problem. 

Have the children draw 
and color the kittens on a 
sheet of 9” x 12” paper, and 
letter the stories. Cut tiny 


THE TWO LITTLE KITTENS 


FLORENCE KISKEY 
Helping Teacher, Muskegon County, Michigan 


mittens out of felt scraps and 
hang them around the neck 
of the wise kitten by sewing 
yarn to one mitten, running 
the needle underneath the 
neck, and fastening it to the 
other mitten. Fold the paper 
to make a booklet, and print 
the title on the front. 
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ART ON OILCLOTH 


CHARLOTTE D. BOSTICK 


ILCLOTH is most practical 
for wall pictures and black- 
board borders. I have used some 
pictures for three years and they 
have not been affected by damp- 
ness, sunlight, or heat. Worn oil- 
cloth may be cut into any desired - 
shape and will stay on a plastered 
wall if pasted. 

I use the rough underside, be- 
cause it takes crayon well, and 
retains the original’ rich tones of 
the applied colors. The work is 
easily done and the results are 
bright and showy. 

An especially attractive picture 
which we made on a circle 8%” 
in diameter was a Mexican man 
painting a vase. We added bits 
of striped and figured materials 
for clothing to make him look 
more realistic. 


PUTTING ON’ WRAPS 


CHRISTINE HACKER 


| Nee the youngest child can 
get into his outdoor wraps if 
this practical device is used. Have 
him put on his overshoes first be- 
cause he can move more easily if 
unencumbered by heavy cloth- 
ing. Then give him an oiled re- 
frigerator-dish cover to slip over 
each foot before he steps into his 
snow pants. The foot slips eas- 
ily into the snow pants because 
the oiled dish cover prevents rub- 
ber heels and soles from clinging 
to the flannel lining. 


ARITHMETIC DRILL 
JEAN O. FIELD 


OR interesting drill on the 
multiplication tables there is 
nothing like a few games of Lotto 
every morning. I have used this 
device over a period of years, and 
can recommend it for getting re- 
sults. 

Make boards the desired size 
and divide each into twenty-five 
squares. In each square put an 
answer to any of the multiplica- 
tion facts. One child calls the 
facts, and the other children look 
for the answers on their boards, 
marking each with a counter. 
The winner is the first to fill a 
row with the counters—vertical- 
ly, horizontally, or diagonally. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





LIVING THE LESSON 
LUCILLE EVERLY 


HAVE my pupils try to experi- 
I ence what they have studied in 
their classes. In arithmetic, for 
example, after they solve the 
problems in the book, they make 
up problems from their daily life 
in which they use what they have 
learned. In geography I have 
them pretend they have vaca- 
tioned in the lands we study and 
have actually seen the things 
mentioned in their books. They 
talk from a personal viewpoint 
and enjoy it immensely. History 
and science can also be put on an 
interesting real-life basis. 


AN ALARM CLOCK 


MARY NORDBY 


N ALARM Clock is very useful 
A to have in the schoolroom, 
because it can be used for fire 
drills. Just set the alarm for the 
time you want the drill. Of 
course, this clock, like other 
clocks, is useful in teaching time 
telling. By adjusting the hands, 
it is easy to keep track of the 
time when giving tests. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES QUIZ 


DOROTHY B. BREITNER 


or rapid review following a 
F social-studies unit, my pupils 
enjoy a quiz game. Several com- 
mittees are elected to formulate 
questions. Each committee sub- 
mits some fifteen questions cover- 
ing the subject matter on which 
reports were made. From these 
questions I select about forty for 
the game. 

The questions are written on 
individual cards and placed face 
down on a desk. Two captains 
are selected—one for the girls and 
one for the boys. The captains, 
in turn, draw a card and call up- 
on the rest of the class to an- 
swer the question. Each correct 
answer scores one point for the 
team answering it. However, 
if the pupil called tipon fails to 
answer correctly, the captain of 
the opposing team may answer, 
and gain the point for his team. 
The game continues until cards 
are exhausted. 

Sometimes we invite another 
class which is familiar with the 
subject matter to compete with 
us in our quiz game. 
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A BOOK PATH 


LUCILLE KETTER ABEL 


HILDREN like to see their 

reading progress in some 
tangible form. A “Book Path” 
is fun to travel. Every time a 
child reads a new book, he cuts 
out a small, colorful footprint 
with his name on it. Each child 
has his own road and tries to see 
how far he can go. The border 
of tiny footprints makes an in- 
teresting room decoration as well 
as a good progress chart. 


HOBBY MAGAZINE 
MABEL C. OLSON - 


| pepe: motivation for up- 
per-grade language classes 
may be provided in the prepara- 
tion of a class hobby “magazine,” 
written and illustrated by the 
pupils. The hobbies around which 
the magazine is built may be 
those of the individual pupils, 
projects participated in by the 
class as a whole, and stories about 
the hobbies of their acquaintances 
outside the classroom. 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of your own. In 
such a notice, try to mention some point of special interest in your 
locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters received—at least 
those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the. teachers 


themselves. 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Georgia.—My pupils in grades two and 
three, and I, would like to exchange let- 
ters, lessons, and materials with pupils 
and teachers of other schools in the 
United States and other countries. Our 
school is located in a cotton-raising cen- 
ter. Address: Mrs. E. Lucile Knox, 
Fayetteville Junior High School, Fay- 
etteville, Georgia. 


Idaho.—The pupils in my fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades would like to 
correspond with children in the United 
States, Canada, and elsewhere. We live 
in the Boise Valley where, among other 
things, Idaho potatoes and sugar beets 
are raised. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Claudia Grove, Route 2, Kuna, 
Idaho. 


Montana.—The pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades of Gardiner School would 
like to exchange letters, cards, and sou- 
venirs with classes in Alaska, Hawaii, 
or eastern United States. We live right 
at the northern entrance to Yellowstone 
Park. Address mail to: Mrs. M. M. 
Holmes, Corwin Springs, Montana. 


Nebraska.—The pupils and teacher of 
District 68 wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with other pupils 
and teachers in the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. Our 
school is located about sixty-five miles 
west of Lincoln, the capital of Nebraska. 
We can tell vivid stories about the old 
frontier, and the courage, endurance, 
cheerfulness, and true neighborliness of 
the pioneers. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Eleanor Engle, R.D. 2, Geneva, 
Nebraska. 


New York.—My pupils in second grade 
and I would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with other second-grade chil- 
dren and teachers anywhere. Our school 
is twenty miles out of New York City 
on Long Island. Address all mail to: 
Miss Belva Hennegan, Morris School, 
Rockville Centre, New York. 
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Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, THe 


Ohio.—My pupils of grades five and 
six wish to exchange letters with the 
pupils of another school as a project in 
letter writing. We are located about 
ten miles from the Ashtabula Harbor 
on Lake Erie. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Vera Bernice Loyer, Box 230, 
Jefferson, Ohio. 


Ohbio.—My pupils in grades four and 
five would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and snapshots with children of the 
same grades in other parts of the United 
States. We live in southern Ohio, a few 
miles from the Ohio River. There are 
many farms near here and also some strip 
mines where much coal is mined. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Dorothy Scott, Swan 
Central School, McArthur, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—Pupils in our two-room 
rural school, grades five to eight, and I 
wish to correspond with pupils and teach- 
ers anywhere, especially those having 4-H 
clubs and community-centered schools. 
The adults come to our school two nights 
a month for a recreation period and to 
exchange ideas. We have “work days” 
and “work nights” when everyone works 
at. the school. Address: Mrs. Flossie 
Beckett, Principal, Tate Community 
School, R.D. 1, Wewoka, Oklahoma. 


Puerto Rico.——My fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils would like to exchange post 
cards, letters, pictures, and souvenirs 
with pupils of the same grades of other 
schools in the United States, Canada, 
and foreign tountries. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Julia B. Munera, Degetan 
School, Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


Tennessee-—My fourth grade and I 
would like to exchange letters, art work, 
picture post cards, snapshots, stamps, and 
objects for a school museum with pupils 
and teachers in the United States and 
foreign countries. We have the famous 
Tennessee walking horses in our area. 
Address all mail to: Miss Edith Dysort, 
R. E. Lee School, Fayetteville, Tennessee. 


SPELLING GAME 
ESTHER KAUFMAN 


RAW as many trees on the 

blackboard as there are rows 
in the classroom. Put a number 
of large leaves on the branches of 
each of these trees. The first child 
in each row goes to his row’s tree 
on the blackboard. The teacher 
gives to each child at the black- 
board a different spelling word. 
Each writes his word in any leaf 
on his tree. If the word has been 
written correctly, his row blows 
and blows and the leaf will drop 
off the tree. (The child erases the 
leaf.) Where the word has not 
been correctly written, the word 
is erased but the leaf remains. In 
both cases the next child in each 
row steps up to the blackboard. 
The game continues until some 
row has all its leaves blown off. 
The winning row is crowned 
“King Winter.” (Draw a crown 
opposite the row’s number on a 
chart.) Scores can be kept for 
any period of time to see which 
row has been crowned most often. 


GRADES IN COLOR 


RUTH M. STEFFY 


usE pencils of different col- 
I ors to record reading grades in 
my class record book. Reading 
comprehension grades are record- 
ed in red. Blue is used to indi- 
cate word study. Oral grades are 
in black. Miscellaneous types of 
work are in ink. A key to the 
colors is pasted in the front of the 
book. A low grade in any color 
might mean that too little atten- 
tion is being given to that phase 
of the work. At any rate, the 
colors reveal the whole story at a 
glance. 


CORN GARDEN 
BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


VEGETABLE dish garden with 
A carrot tops, turnips, sweet 
potatoes, and parsnips is- in- 
teresting and artistic, but noth- 
ing is quite so interesting and 
unusual as a small ear of corn 
with each grain sprouting. Put 
an ear of corn upright in a dish 
of water. If it does not stand 
well of its own accord, it may be 
surrounded by pretty rocks or 
shells. In a few days each grain 
of corn will sprout. Children 
are thrilled and fascinated. 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 





BETTER WRITING 


SISTER MARY FELIX 


© ENCOURAGE the writing of 

better paragraphs, I type 
those which show the greatest ef- 
fort, or the greatest originality, 
and place them in a loose-leaf 
notebook which is kept on the 
reading table. Since each child 
wants to see his story and name 
in “print,” great effort is put 
forth to do better work and to 
follow suggestions. I try to have 
each child represented in the book 


as often as possible. 


PAPER SCRAPS 


MARJORIE ROSE 


EFTOVER construction paper 
L should not be thrown away. 
I have a box for scrap paper and 
when there are enough pieces of 
different colors and sizes, the pu- 
pils use them in abstract designs, 
mounting them on plain back- 
grounds. The results are often 
surprisingly good. 


HOMEMADE CLAY. 


FAWN MANN 


N MY rural school we find a 
homemade plastic clay an ex- 
cellent medium for many hand- 
work experiences. To make this 
clay, mix % cup of cornstarch 
with water until it has the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Put 1 
cup of salt (not iodized) in a pan 
and mix with a small amount of 
water. Place the pan containing 
the dampened salt over a fire and 
heat until it bubbles, stirring con- 
stantly. Now pour the corn- 
starch mixture into the heated 
salt and keep stirring until a large 
ball is formed. Add color by 
working a small amount of cake 
coloring through the mixture. 

This clay will stay moist indef- 
initely if kept wrapped in a damp 
cloth. When molded into desired 
figures and exposed to air and 
heat, it hardens into permanent 
form. This clay is also satisfac- 
tory for molding on the outside 
of tin cans or glass jars. 

We made vases of this material 
and gathered small stones and 
pressed them into the vases while 
the clay was still wet. Beads may 
be made by rolling a small amount 
of the clay into balls and running 
a small darning needle through 
each ball to make a hole. 


oemaneemniendin 


CALENDAR GAME 


YVONNE SHAUL 


O FAMILIARIZE my beginning 
— pupils with the months, days 
of the week, and numbers, I use 
a simple game. 

Give each child one month 
from a calendar, saying for exam- 
ple, “This is January. It is the 
first month.” Have each child 
tell what happens in January. We 
found last year that January 1 
came on Wednesday, January 2 
on Thursday, and so on. This 
procedure soon teaches the days 
of the week, and shows children 


which number follows which. 


As a test, I tell the children to - 


draw a ring around 5 and 6, a 
square around 9 and 10, or a line 
under Friday, or give them some 
similar direction. 


GEOGRAPHY REVIEW 


SISTER AGNES MARY 


T 1s very difficult for some pu- 
| pils to learn place geography. 
Their heads are full of cities and 
countries, but they cannot place 
them. I have used this device in 
my sixth grade and found it very 
helpful. 

In the front of the room I have 
a large map of the world. Two 
teams, into which the class is di- 
vided, are lined up at equal dis- 
tances from the map. The teacher 
calls the name of a city, country, 
river, or lake. The first two run 
to the map and point to the place 
with a ruler. The pupil finding 
it first scores. Then they hand 
the rulers to the next two and go 
to their seats. This continues un- 
til all have had a turn. The team 
which has the higher score is, of 
course, the winner. 








CRAYON BAGS 


DORIS M. WRIGHT 
A SIMPLE cloth bag to hold 


each child’s wax crayons has 
proved helpful in keeping them 
from lying loose in the desk. A 
strip of cloth 14% inches by 7 
inches is folded in half, right sides 
together, and stitched to within 
an inch of the top. Make a one- 
inch hem and add a gathering 
string from each end to close the 
bag snugly and neatly. 


CLUB MEETINGS 


EVELYN Mc WHOOD CHESTER 


N My sixth-grade class, we 

hold a club meeting one day 
a week. The officers are elected 
by the children and we follow 
the simple rules of parliamentary 
procedure. 

Interest is high, but there are 
possibilities for rambling when no 
plan is followed for the body of 
the meeting. To obviate this, the 
members organize into commit- 
tees, such as program committee 
and book-report committee. The 
kinds of committees are suggested 
by the children, and the chair- 
men either volunteer or are ap- 
pointed by the president. It is 
up to the chairman of each com- 
mittee to have some members 
ready to make a contribution at 
each meeting. The program com- 
mittee is an especially active one, 
having an opportunity to intro- 
duce talented members for a short 
program and frequently putting 
on simple dramatizations. 

We find that this committee 
framework keeps our club lively, 
yet organized, and gives oppor- 
tunity for individual initiative, as 
well as for group planning. 


A LAPEL ORNAMENT 
CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 


orsEs’ heads of felt are easy 
H to make and pupils enjoy 
wearing them on their lapels. Cut 
the head from a felt scrap. Use 
contrasting yarn cord or six-ply 
embroidery floss braided for the 
harness. The mane is a series of 
yarn or floss loops overlapping 
one another. Make a loop, fasten 
it with a stitch at the back, and 
continue the length of the horse’s 
neck. A few stitches make the 
eye. The ornament is pinned or 


basted on the lapel. 
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DRAWING AID 


VERA LOUISE EASLEY 


HAVE found the following 

method to be of great help 
to those pupils who think they 
cannot draw. They enclose a pic- 
ture in a square or rectangle 
which they “square off” in inch 
squares, that is, they draw parallel 
lines an inch apart horizontally 
and vertically. Another sheet is 
similarly squared and the pupil 
merely reproduces on his own 
paper what he sees in the corre- 
sponding square of the original. 
A picture can be enlarged or made 
smaller by having the squares 
larger or smaller on the pupil’s 
paper. Instead of being a crutch 
to lean on, this device seems to 
have made pupils more adept at 
drawing freehand. It has helped 
them also to draw figures in bet- 
ter proportion. 


BIRTHDAYS 
HELEN M. DECKER 


BIRTHDAY has possibilities 
A that no other special day 
possesses. It is an excellent op- 
portunity for giving each child, 
on “his” day, a feeling of belong- 
ing, a feeling sometimes needed 
where we least suspect it. 

On the first day of each month, 
we discuss and mark not only the 
special days the new month will 
bring, but the birthdays in our 
group. I find many children do 
not know their birthdays are 
near until we put their names on 
“their” days on the calendar. A 
child is then very conscious of 
the number of days remaining 
before his birthday. 

On his birthday, he chooses a 
birthday cake as his own——from 
a group of mounted magazine 
pictures—and puts it in a con- 
spicuous place in the room, usu- 
ally near his own table. “Happy 
Birthday” is sung to him, and he 
is chosen for every pleasant duty 
of the day. 

We have found shy children so 
encouraged that on the following 
day they have volunteered to tell 
about their presents and the real 
cake they had at home. Over- 
aggressive children seldom take 
advantage of their own birthdays, 
and often display pleasing traits 
we hadn’t known they possessed. 
We are reminded once more that 
children do thrive when given in- 
dividual recognition. 
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IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know bow to use 
visual aids (see page 20), address questions to our 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 






counselor in that field, in care of THE INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 








My pupils often give back the words of 
the book without really understanding 
the meanings involved. Why is this? 


One common reason for children’s 
failure to grasp fundamental mean- 
ings is a lack of firsthand experi- 
ences, These necessary experiences 
may be supplied through field trips, 
looking at pictures, taking part in 
dramatizations, radio listening, ob- 
servation of nature, a study of maps, 
Or construction activities. 

Another common reason for chil- 
dren’s not understanding what they 
read is that insufficient time is de- 
voted to a discussion of new words, 
their derivations, possible meanings, 
and specific meanings in the material 
being read. Then, too, insufficient 
attention is given to related reading 
which help to amplify and strength- 
en understanding. More related il- 
lustrative material should be used to 
help pupils gain clearer concepts of 
material read. 

Whenever you detect repetition of 
book hraseology, indicating that the 
thought is not clearly comprehended, 
take time at once to develop the nec- 
essary understandings. 


+ 
What classics or other materials for 
reading are usually required for the 
upper grades? 


There is a definite trend away from 
required reading lists for any given 
grade. Reading materials should be 
selected to meet the particular inter- 
ests, needs, purposes, and abilities of 
pupils, and these always vary widely 
in any class group. 

After a survey of pupils’ reading 
abilities and interests, materials may 
be selected which meet the particular 
needs of each individual pupil. Usu- 
ally certain pupils will have interests 
and needs in common, so that read- 
ing groups may be organized easily. 
For example, children who are inter- 
ested in nature, science, travel, how 
to make things, or how people live in 
different countries may profitably 
work together in their respective 
fields, and enjoy reading the mate- 
rials in these fields. 

It seems better to select materials 
with a definite purpose in mind. Such 
materials will help individual children 
to grow in understanding more than 
a list which has been selected with 
no particular objective other than the 
gaining of a general knowledge of 
literature. 
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ig ny wer as my supervisor does, 
use of manipulative materials in 
arithmetic? 


If manipulation of objects is mere. 


busywork, then I agree with your su- 
pervisor’s viewpoint. On the other 
hand, the proper use of manipulative 
materials helps the pupil to under- 
stand what he does in arithmetic. 

There are two parts to the learning 
process in arithmetic. They are: 
first, the manipulation of things; and 
second, the ideas which the child 
formulates as a result of manipulating 
things. Teaching consists in so di- 
recting pupils’ thinking, when they 
manipulate things, that useful ideas 
are the end-product. The teacher 
must see her job not as one which re- 
quires her to “drill the subject into 
the pupils,” but as one in which she 
provides situations that will enable 
pupils to discover facts or principles 
for themselves. In order to achieve 
this goal, pupils must have some 
objects which they can see, feel, and 
move. 


e 


You often refer in your column to in- 
si, into number. Can you give an 
ration of it? 


Recently I saw a lesson in a sixth- 
grade class in arithmetic in which 
some of the pupils showed a marked 
development of insight into number. 
The teacher gave the following prob- 
lem: “How many pieces %4 yard 
long can be cut from a ribbon 6 
yards long?” She asked for a number 
of different ways to find the answer. 
Some of the answers were: 

1. Measure a string 6 yards long 
and see how many %4-yard pieces it 
contains, 

2. Divide six by three-fourths. 

4. Add enough three-fourths to 
make six. 

4. Find how often *4 may be sub- 
tracted from 6 until there is no re- 
mainder. 

5. Make six circles and divide each 
into quarters. Mark off three quarters 
in each circle, forming six pieces. 
Six quarters remain, and from these 
parts two more pieces of %4-yard 
lengths can be formed, thus making 
eight pieces. 

These pupils showed that they un- 
derstood the meaning of division so 
well that they could use various means 
for finding the answer. In other 
words, these pupils had insight into 
number and number relationships. 





Please tell me whether a class should 
ever have songbooks in their hands when 
learning a rote song. 


A rote song is supposed to be 
taught entirely by ear. However, in 
grades where children read readily— 
say third grade and above, the learn- 
ing of a rote song may be speeded 
up if the child looks at the words 


while listening to the teacher sing. 
- 


How shall I correlate our song-singing 
with our other subjects in the lower 
grades? 


This is easily done by choosing 
songs that fit the seasons, the special 
days, and the subjects being taught. 


Be careful to choose good music. Do - 


not choose a song for the words only. 
If the words you wish to use are set 
to poor music, discard the song or 
teach the words as a poem. 


Do you advise us the opera broad- 
casts to interest ~— in singing? If 
so, how? 


The opera broadcasts on Saturday 
afternoon are a godsend to teachers 
in this country who wish to help in- 
terest the young in good singing. 
Subscribe to Opera News for your 
school. This little magazine, which 
is published by the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, Inc., 654 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, comes out early in the 
week. In it will be found the story 
of the opera, the names of the cast, 
and pictures of the cast and the 
scenes. During the week, read or tell 
the story of the opera that will be 
given on the next Saturday; play rec- 
ords of great singers singing songs 
from the opera. Show pictures from 
Opera News, and others if available. 

Form small listening clubs. Neigh- 
borhood children may get together to 
listen Saturday afternoons, increasing 
their enjoyment by being together. 


Sf 


In my fifth-grade class one poor singer 
un = Se What can be done 
about this situation? 


Treat the matter exactly as you 
would if the pupil refused to try in 
any other subject. There is a psy- 
chological reason for a child’s refus- 
ing to sing. Try to find it, but don’t 
press him. It is g not to 
be able to do what the other children 
won’t help. 


John, in my fourth gem oo has pope 
started bringing in things which he says 
he has “found.” I would not be overly 
concerned if it were not for his poor 
family background. Is her going 
to make. his problem harder? What 
treatment shall I undertake to help him 
overcome this tendency? 


The part played by heredity in de- 
termining behavior of this kind prob- 
ably is small compared with the part 
played by environment. Biologists 
do not believe that a tendency to 
steal is hereditary, although some be- 
lieve that there are inherited instabili- 
ties which make conformity harder 
for some children than for others. 

The most important result of 
John’s family’s difficulties is likely to 
be the attitude of people toward the 
boy. If they assume that abnormal 
behavior is to be expected because of 
the reputation of his family, then 
conformity will be hard for John. 
If on the other hand, John is well ac- 
cepted by his group, and adults ex- 
pect him to behave as a normal boy, 
then probably he will respond to the 
usual forms of treatment: (a) seeing 
that “found” articles are always— 
no matter how inconvenient for the 
teacher—returned to their owners or 
to places where they were found, (b) 
providing John with trinkets of his 
own which he can show and talk 
about to his classmates, (¢) making 
John feel secure in your affections 
by giving him frequent praise and 
friendly gestures. 


¢ 


Please send me some suggestions for 
good discipline for children of the ax 
dle grades. 


The problem of discipline is so 
large that it is impossible to make 
any specific suggestions about dis- 
cipline in general. However, the fol- 
lowing are two pamphlets which you 
may find helpful. 

Discipline and Interpretation, pub- 
lished by the Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.25. 

Discipline for Today’s Children 
and Youth, published by Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.50. 

If the reading of these materials 
raises specific questions, you are in- 
vited to write to me again in care of 
Tue Instructor, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Dansville, New York. 








soon 
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Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Langua ge 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Teacher of English, 
Steuben Junior High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
US. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Social Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian Siate Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 








1 want my first grade to make a very 
simple mural. Please suggest a way in 
which this can be done. 

Paint houses here and there all over 
a large paper. Let as many as eight 
or nine children work on it at one 
time. Don’t worry if the houses do 
not stand very straight. Don’t worry 
if they differ in size. Next let other 
children paint houses in between the 
first ones. Then let still others paint 
trees between the houses. Some may 
add snow men, The result will be a 
colorful pattern. 


e 


Please suggest some design problems 
which would be suitable for children to 
make during January. 


Cut mittens out of manila draw- 
ing paper and draw designs on them 
with crayons. Look at knitted mit- 
tens having Swedish and Norwegian 
designs and get ideas for original 
designs from them. 

Make designs of little houses with 
snow-covered roofs. Some children 
may draw groups of such houses on 
hillsides. Some may add evergreens, 
and others may arrange rows of hous- 
es as if they were on separate streets. 


¢ 


Where can I get a book that gives a 
standard of what to expect in art from 
six- and seven-year-old children? 


The Thomas Randolph Company 
of Champaign, Illinois, publishes 
“The Doing Books,” by Jessie Todd 
and Ann Van Nice Gale. Book I of 
that series shows what may be ex- 
pected of six- and seven-year-olds 
who have been taught to express 
themselves in various art mediums. 


* 


I have been out’ of teaching for a num- 
ber of years. Please tell me whether 
paper cutting is out of style. 


Paper cutting is useful for posters, 
but most schools have given up mak- 
ing pictures of people clothed in 
pieces of paper. "Today we feel that 
children get more free expression 
from using tempera paints, colored 
chalk, finger paints, and crayons. 


. 


Our country school gets very cold at 
night, and so I am wondering whether 
finger paint freezes. 

Moist finger paint will freeze. 
But now finger paint may be bought 
in powdered form. Since you don’t 
have a fire in your school over night, 
I should think powdered finger paint 
would prove very practical for you. 
Don’t put water into the powder un- 
til you are ready to use it, and make 
up just enough for one lesson. 


What material can I use that will help 
in teaching language to my 
pupils? 

Since growth in language in the 
second grade is dependent upon the 
impulse to learn, and upon stimula- 
tion from the environment, a rich 
program is imperative. This program 
should offer opportunities for wide 
contacts with objects and experiences 
from the child’s world. 

Excursions or field trips offer such 
experiences. Keep the work very in- 
formal and simple and allow a free 
exchange of ideas. Spontaneity of 
expression is what you are after. 

Why not develop a theme for 
study? Then integrate all your work 
about it. Use pictures, stories, poems, 
nature objects, or pets as an avenue 
for gaining the children’s confidence. 
Dramatizations will unloosen tongues 
and muscles. Use simple costumes. 
Don’t be afraid to enter into the 
dramatization yourself, and work to 
get both teacher-pupil planning and 
participation. Establish yourself as 
one of the group. 

Use your bulletin board to start 
the “conversation ball” rolling, have 
a science table or pet table in the 
room, and keep attractive books at 
finger-tip proximity. 


e 


Anecdotes are listed in our English 
course of study. Can you give me some 
assistance in handling this? 

Define the anecdote early during 
the study. It is an entertaining short 
short story with an unmistakable 
point, and its success depends upon 
the skill with which the point is 
reached. The anecdote is often used 
for entertainment, although not all 
anecdotes are humorous. Some serve 
to illustrate a characteristic trait, to 
clarify a point, or to bring out the 
application of a statement in a few 
words. 

Since the class hears so many puns 
and plays upon words from present- 
day script writers, it is well to start 
on this common ground. Sarcasm 
should never be used; the teller should 
learn to laugh with his characters and 
the audience, never at them. Con- 
trast is a basic element of humor and 
may be used successfully in anecdotes. 

Before telling an anecdote, the nar- 
rator should consider these points. 

1. Is the anecdote worth while in 
itself? 

2. Is it suited to the occasion? 

3. Is it in good taste? 

4. Is it applicable to the subject? 

5. Is the first sentence so carefully 
thought out that it will attract at- 
tention and give a promise of what is 


to follow? 


I wish to start a science corner for my 
second grade. Will you please make 
some suggestions? : 

Let the pupils help to plan their 
“science corner,” and its success is 
almost certain. The plan may begin 
when a pupil brings something to 
show to his class. If he feels that 
having brought the material is a real 
contribution to his group, others also 
will be inspired to bring their find- 
ings. A comment such as, “Where 
can we put this so that everyone will 
have an opportunity to see it?” may 
start the planning of a science corner 
which will be interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

The children may suggest making 
labels for the materials collected or 
perhaps writing a few sentences de- 
scribing each item, As more mate- 
rial is brought, pupils will plan ways 
to display it. Frequently they will 
spend considerable time studying the 
material. They may appoint new 
pupils each week to take charge of the 
“science corner,” but by all means 
they should be free to handle the ma- 
terial unless it is breakable. As new 
material is added, the old should be 
removed. 

Here is a list of some of the science 
materials that are commonly found 
on science tables: rocks, petrified 
wood, deserted birds’ nests, seeds, 
shells, mounted insects, magnets, 
magnifying glasses, prisms, minerals, 
and toy motors. 

The more use that can be made of 
such material for arousing the child’s 
interest and satisfying his curiosity, 
the more important the “science cor- 
ner” will be. 


. 


What books are good sources of infor- 
mation for science teachers? Please 
mention a theoretical book also. 

Almost any of the standard general 
science and biology books used in 
junior high schools will supply the 
essential information which teachers 
need to teach science in the grades. 
Such books are usually more satisfac- 
tory for general use than more tech- 
nical ones. They may be found in 
the school library, or junior-high- 
school science teachers will have 
them. The following reference will 
also be helpful: Science for the Ele- 
mentary-School Teacher, by Gerald S. 
Craig (Ginn and Co., Boston 17). 

A recent publication which pre- 
sents the underlying philosophy of 
science teaching in the elementary 
schools is Science Education in Amer- 
ican Schools, Part I of the 46th Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 
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I wish to develop a unit on time. Please 
tell me where I can find ideas on this 
subject. 

For ideas to use in helping the 
children develop this topic, I sug- 
gest examining the following units in 
various issues of THE INsTRUCTOR: 
“A Unit on Time and the Seasons,” 
January 1938; “The Clock Family,” 
January 1940; “We Learn about 
Weather and Time,” January 1942. 
“Learning about Time,” in the Feb- 
ruary 1943 issue, tells us how the re- 
quired subject matter was correlated 
during such a study. It also con- 
tains a description of a program that 
was used to culminate the study. 


e 


Can you tell me how to prepare my pu- 
pils in advance for a lecture by an out- 
side speaker? 

I am very glad to know that you 
are interested in preparing your class 
for a lecture period. All too often 
we invite someone who has taken a 
trip, or has some other experience 
which we think is within the reaim 
of social studies, to speak to pupils 
without their knowing more than the 
mere fact that there will be a visitor 
that day. 

In the first place, before he is in- 
vited, there should be some discussion 
as to what the speaker would talk 
about. Then the class should decide 
whether to invite him. If it is prac- 
ticable, a representative from the 
group should extend the invitation 
personally, by telephone, or by letter, 
giving date, subject, and so on. 

In the meantime some preparation 
should be made for what the pupils 
are to hear. For example, if the 
speaker has visited a particular city 
or country or has had some interest- 
ing type of work, the class should read 
about it in advance. If reference 
material is scarce, and time does not 
permit circulating it in the group, 
the teacher can read it aloud, allowing 
opportunity for discussion. Some 
work of this nature is necessary for a 
background of understanding and for 
proper appreciation of what is given. 

As for the follow-up, there may be 
stimulus for further study, or this 
activity may stand alone so far as 
group work is concerned. However, 
there is one thing which always fol- 
lows a contribution made by anyone 
—an expression of appreciation. This 
affords an opportunity for experience 
in real letter writing. Incidentally, 
we no longer promise to send the best 
letter, for this practice eliminates 
some before they begin. Instead, we 
try to give each child at least one op- 
portunity to send a thank-you letter 
for the class, 
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Helpful Teaching Materials 5 for r You 








Clip coupons offering materials 
quired information, and mail 


[now TO 
ORDER 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 





that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 





BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE 


Please send me free 


copies of your quiz booklet, “Old King 


Coal Calls a New Tune!” 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.0.G 


a State 


1-48 IN 160 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS i 
421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 


1 am interested in knowing 
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against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 


(No agent will call.) 
Name_ 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 


Zone State 


1-48 IN 18 
°c aw ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, 


FREE 


of slidefilms and moving pictures, which 
the slidefilms, 
“Basic Bird Study,” “Our Earth,” and “The 
Sky.” 


Mich. ! 


Please send me your catalog 


includes information on 


a - nein = 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone___. State 
1-48 IN 199 


AMER. VISCOSE CORP. 
Box 864, General Post 


SPECIAL OFFER 
C) (Te1-3) 
(S€1-3) 
(TE4-8) 
(SE4-8) 


Consumer Service Sec. 
Office, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me: 
Teaching Unit for Gr. 1-3 
Reader-Coloring Bk. for students 
Teaching Unit for Gr. 4-8 
Cartoon Booklets for students 
{"] (17-143) Science Unit for Teachers 

— (§-143) Science leaflets for students 
[] (VK) Kit, “Viscose Process,” 50c 

[} (AK) Kit, “Acetate Process,” 50c 

C) (F-1) Information on technicolor film 


Name 


RBS EEE 
P.O. & 
a 





. State 
1-48 IN 22 
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SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION, INC 
Box 137, New York, N.Y 


FREE 


1 

I 

Please send me copies i 
“The Gift of Green”—leaflets of a 

talk on the formation of sugar by the di- i 

rector of New York Botanical Garden. I 

Cl 1 wish to book the motion picture, ! 

“The Gift of Green”. i 

i 
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H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-u 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


F R E E Please send me 


reprints, for classroom use, of “‘How The 
American Dream Gained Distinction,” the 
contribution of the Virginians to Ameri- 
A ee (This offer good only in 


School__: 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 


_ a .. State 


1-48 IN 3 


GENERAL MILLS, Dept. of Public Services 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FREE 


ing: 


Please send me the follow- 
Information about the Diet Survey; 
Free subscription to News Exchange (news 


sheet of Nutrition Education information) 


Name_ 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone sean: i cnnses 


1-48 IN 14 
—— ee ee ee ce 


PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X 
P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FREE 1 am interested in the 


Ivory Inspection Patrol, as ribed in 
your advertisement—colored 7” x 22” 
Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Pa- 
trol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 
material for — _.... Students, 


Name of School _ 


Name_ 


St. or R.D._ 


P.O. & 


Zone____ State 


1-48 IN 92 
eee ae 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


FREE Please send me a free copy 


of “How to Make Costumes for School 
Plays and Pageants.” 


Name of School 





a 
Name 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone__ 
F-1 


a 
1-48 IN 54 


WELCH ALLYN, Inc 
Auburn, N 


FREE 


Please send me booklet 
giving full information about the Massa- 


chusetts Vision Test. 


Name 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
a 





eS 
1-48 IN 137 
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Ralph Roberts and Jack Sheaffer 


S ccound-Gnrade 


“Food Parties 


ETHEL M. NARIGON 
Teacher, Second Grade, Ochoa School, Tucson, Arizona 


7 HE second-graders are excited. 
Eight of them have been to the 
bakery to buy fortillas for the “food 
party.” They have all brought mon- 
ey for milk. Now they wait for 
Miss Gardner, the nutrition teacher, 
to arrive. Finally she appears with 
her basket, and the weekly “food les- 
son” starts for thirty-seven Indian 
and Mexican girls and boys. 

The teacher’s desk is pushed over 
to the side by Miss Gardner’s willing 
“helpers,” and other children move 
the work table to the center, so that 
all can see better. The oilcloth is 
placed, and the basket with the red 
cross on one side is set at the back. 

All are eager to tell Miss Gardner 
that they have eaten raw carrots, 
cabbage, or fruit at home during the 
past week. Several report that they 
helped wash and chop raw vegetables 
for a salad. When asked what vege- 
tables and fruits do for us, they reply: 
“They help us grow!” “Make us 
strong!” “Make us healthy!” One 
child volunteers, “Milk is one of our 
best foods, too.” 

Briefly, the children review last 
week’s “party,” when they had a 
raisin-carrot sandwich with whole- 
wheat bread. The nutrition teacher 
asks what they sometimes have at 
home instead of bread. They answer, 
“Tortillas.” [Tortillas resemble pan- 
cakes. ‘The principal ingredient is 
corn meal. } 

A girl rises and hands a receipt 
and some change to the nutrition 
teacher, saying, “These are for the 
tortillas.” Then the children relate 
how Miss Narigon took some of them 
to the /ortilla bakery to find out the 
price of the /ortillas. Upon their re- 
turn to the classroom, they figured 
how many /ortillas would be needed 
and their cost. Then another group 
purchased the desired number. 

After washing their hands, they 
prepare a filling for their /orftillas. 
The same filling which was made for 
the sandwiches the week before is 
made again. Raw carrots, raisins, 
and an orange are washed first. Then 
the carrots and raisins are chopped. 
Next, the orange is squeezed and the 
juice poured over the chopped car- 
rots and raisins. Salt is added. 


The half pints of milk, straws, ps- 
per napkins, fortillas, and filling are 
passed. Each child makes his own 
roll or “burro” with the fortilla and 
filling. All remember to say, “Thank 
you,” as things are passed, and to 
wait until everyone is served before 
starting to eat. 

The “party” is relished by those 
present. After eating, “Things to 
Remember” are discussed. The chil- 
dren say: “Remember to drink milk!” 
“Milk is the best food for girls and 
boys!” “The fortillas are good with 


a carrot and raisin filling.” 


THE TEACHING ANGLE 


Realizing the importance of habit 
formation in the life of a child, the 
public schools and the local chapter 
of the American Red Cross at Tucson 
are co-operating on a nutrition pro- 
gram intended to help children form 
good eating habits early in life. [A 
description of the over-all program, 
by Glen D. Koskela, appeared in THE 
INstRuCTOR for November 1947.] 

The first ten lessons taught for 
one thirty-minute period each week 
were adapted from the unit Vegets- 
bles to Help Us Grow, by Mary S. 
Rose and Bertlyn Bosley, published 
by Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia, University, New 
York, N.Y. The foods that were 
prepared, served, and eaten by the 
second-graders in each of ten lessons 
are as follows: (1) carrot sticks; (2) 
carrot sticks with carrot leaves and 
an orange-juice dressing; (3) raw 
cabbage leaves; (4) cabbage leaves 
with apple wedges; (5) salad of 
chopped carrots, carrot leaves, and 
cabbage with an  evaporated-milk 
dressing; (6) enriched-bread sand- 
wich with salad of fifth lesson for 
filling; (7) whole-wheat bread sand- 
wich with filling of chopped carrots 
and raisins moistened with orange 
juice; (8) “Burro,” using ¢orfilla and 
filling of seventh lesson; (9) raw 
spinach open sandwich, decorated 
with a carrot slice; (10) vegetable- 
fruit sandwich, using for sandwich 
filling all vegetables and fruits stud- 
ied during the unit. The cost of all 
the food parties was three dollars. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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TEN-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Virginia Mae Allen, Teacher, Grade 4, 
Willard School, Dayton, Ohio: “Colo- 
rado Vacationland.” 

Blanche A. Applebee, Teacher, Grades 
5 and 6, Grammar School, Chisholm, 
Maine: “Country Mice in the City.” 

F. Louss Hernandez, Supervisor, Physical 
Education, Bernalillo County Schools, 
Albuquerque, N.M.: “A Guatemalan 
Jungle River.” 

Mary MacCono, Teacher, Grade 2B, and 
Vice-Principal, Western Terrace School, 
San Pedro, Calif.: “Shanghai Bound.” 

Mary E. Raker, Teacher, Remedial Read- 
ing, Hosford and Woodstock Schools, 
Portland, Ore.: “Westward through 
Canada.” 

Mattie B. Richard, Teacher, Grade 5, 
Cavin H. Wiley School, Winston-Salem, 
N.C.: “Ellen and I in Scandinavia.” 

Hazel G. Robinson, Teacher, Grades 2 
and 3, School No. 5, Garden City, 
Mich.: “Heavenly Bermuda.” 

Florence Smith, Teacher, Grade 7, 
Oran M. Roberts Junior High School, 
Tyler, Tex.: “Have You Really Seen 
the West?” 

Jessie M. Thompson, Teacher of History, 
Grades 6 and 7, Public School, Rogers- 
ville, Tenn.: “Western Sunsets and 
Northern Lights.” 

L. L. Young, Supervising Principal, Ele- 
mentary Schools, San Mateo, Calif.: 
“A ‘Guinea Pig’ Tour of Europe.” 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Angelina R. Altieri, Teacher, Grade 6, 
Public School 72, Bronx, N.Y.: “Yellow- 
stone and the Utah-Arizona Parks.” 

lone Kent Bishop, Teacher of English, 

Consolidated School, Cleveland, Miss.: 
“Book Learning and Sightseeing in Colo- 
rado.” 

Ingrid Carlson, ‘Teacher, Grade 1, 
Longfellow School, Riverside, Calif.: 
“Mexican Interlude.” 

Marcella Carroll, Teacher, Grade 6, 
Lowell School, St. Louis, Mo.: “New 
England and Quebec Province.” 

Frances Crist, Teacher, Grade 4, John 
Humbird School, Cumberland, Md.: 
“My Cruise on the Great Lakes,” 

Marion Danner, Teacher, Grade 4, 
Lincoln School, Newton, Kan.: “Mesa 
Verde—The Silent City.” 

Dorothy Dretzke, Teacher, Grade 4, 
Wilson School, Tulare, Calif.: “Magic 
Carpet to Alaska.” 

Hilda L. Edwards, Teacher of Art and 
Mathematics, Grades 6, 7, 8, Laurel 
School, New Orleans, La.: “Cruising 
in the Caribbean.” 

Ester §. Geiser, Teacher of Music and 
Art, Public School, Augusta, Mont.: 
“Glacier National Park.” 

Elizabeth T. Herbertson, Teacher of Art, 
Kindergarten—Grade 8, Nether Provi- 
dence Township School, Wallingford, 
Pa.: “Mexico and Its Arts.” 

Helen E. Holterman, Beacher, Grade 3, 
Randall School, Madison, Wis.: “Scenic 
Nova Scotia.” 

Mabel Hoover, Principal and Teacher of 
Grades 7 and 8, Public School, White 
City, Kan.: “Circling the East.” 

Nola O. Hudgens, Teacher, Grade 5, 
South Brookley School, Mobile County, 
Ala.: “Kentucky’s Underground Won- 
derland.” . 

Paul H. Jacks, Principal, Fourth Street 
School, Milwaukce, Wis.: “Southern Ex- 


posure.” ; 


Here rere the Winnew { 


1947 TRAVEL CONTEST OF THE INSTRUCTOR 


FIRST PRIZE ($300)—Esther H. Dawson 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Third Ward School, Tarentum, Pennsylvania 
“For Us the South Opened Her Book” 


SECOND PRIZE ($200)—Joan S. Ross 


Instructor, Department of Atypical Education, Wolsey School, New Haven, 
Connecticut 


“A Yankee Learns to Say ‘Manana’ in Mexico” 


THIRD PRIZE ($100)—Sue Mildred Johnston 


Principal, Patrole Elementary School, Pecos, Texas 


“Texas Schoolmarm Abroad” 


FOURTH PRIZE ($75)—Gertrude Stephens Brown 


-Teacher, Fifth Grade, Van Nuys Elementary School, Van Nuys, California 
“Trail to the Northwest—with a Trailer” 


FIFTH PRIZE ($50)—Shirley Harris 
Teacher, Second Grade, Dee School, Ogden, Utah 
“Cuban Siesta and Song” 


SIXTH PRIZE ($25)—Elsie M. Brereton 


Teacher, Bloom Prairie School, Darien, Wisconsin 


“A ‘For Fun’ Trip That Made Us Better Citizens” 





A Werd fo Winners---and to Losers 


PERHAPS contest judges always have a hard time—even if 
they are not trying to choose Miss America. Certainly the 
judges of the Instructor Travel Contest which closed last October 
15 have done a great deal of brow-wrinkling since then. There 
were so many good manuscripts that it was a real problem to 
reduce the number to the scheduled forty-six. And when it 
came to grading those forty-six, and trying to decide which ones 
deserved the major prizes, the task was still more difficult. 

The judges believed that teachers, even on a vacation trip, 
ought to gain something which would make them more interest- 
ing and effective in the classroom, better qualified to help their 
pupils see the world in its true colors. In writing about their 
experiences, too many people emulate Caesar. HE said, “I 
came, | saw, | conquered''—while THEIR expeditions could be 
boiled down to "| went, | saw, | returned.” 

However, while there were some travel letters of this kind, 
the majority showed that the writers would go back to their 
schools not only refreshed but with a rich store of observation 
and experience to pass on to eager girls and boys. Some of 
them, too, demonstrated how adventurous bom, al can be. 
They recounted everything from a river trip through the Guate- 
malan jungle to an airplane flight over the Arctic Circle. One 
girl shipped as a seaman on a "passenger freighter" and as such 
saw the ports of China and the Philippines. Another teacher 
went for a long trip in a small private plane, piloted by her 


husband. 


To you who are listed among the winners, we say "Congrat- 
ulations!" Even if your name is not high on the list, you may 
well feel proud to receive recognition. Under “Honorable Men- 
tion" are included the names of others whose travel letters have 
some special merit. 

To those who do not find their names, we say, “Don't be 
discouraged. Try again, if you feel you can do as well as some 
of the folks whose letters are published." And of course, as 
promised, you will receive one of our Instructor Illustrated Units, 
if you observed the contest rules in preparing your manuscript. 
By the way, please do not ask us to exchange the unit we send, 
unless you head have it. In that case, let us know the titles 
of all the Instructor Units you have, and we will choose another 
for you. 

To all who expect to travel during Christmas vacation: The 
1948 Contest will admit accounts of trips taken any time be- 
tween October, 1947, and October, 1948. 

—TRAVEL EDITOR. 
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Elva E. Jackson, Teacher of Languages, 
Central High School, North Sydney, 
Nova Scotia: “Europe Is a Patchwork 
Quilt.” 

Maymie R. Krythe, Teacher of German 
and English, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Long Beach, Calif.: “To the 
Four Corners of the U.S.A.” 

Dorothy LaVoy; Teacher, Grades i and 
2, Von Humboldt School, Chicago, IIl.: 
“Now I Can Appreciate ‘America, the 
Beautiful.’ ” 

Anna Waller Martin, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Public School, Castro Valley, Calif.: 
“Pennsylvania—Home of My Youth.” 

Josephine A. Mathews, Teacher of Social 
Studies, Grant School, Melrose Park, 
Ill.: “A Gypsy Jaunt along the Cana- 
dian Border.” 

Alden Carver Naud, Teacher, Opportu- 
nity Room, Dool School, Calexico, 
Calif.: “El Camino Real.” 

Frances Ann Peeler, Primary Teacher, 
John Dibert School, New Orleans, La.: 
“A Good-Will Visit to Guatemala.” 

Mary Agnes Perry, Teacher of English, 
Bellingham, Wash.: “Fjords to Alpine 
Heights in British Columbia.” 

Julia Whiteford Rowe, Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Junior High School, Enterprise, 
Fla.: “A Southerner Strikes Out for the 
Northwest.” 

Dena Schutmaat, Teacher, Special Edu- 
cation, Washington School, Holland, 
Mich.: “Happy Days in Colombia.” 
Jennie B. Shaw, Teacher, Grades 7 and 
8, Public School, Beachlake, Pa.: “An 
8000-Mile Ribbon of Road.” 

Alene Wallace, Teacher, Grade 2, Lake- 
view School, Akron, Ohio: “At Crown 
Point I Felt, ‘This Is America.’ ” 

Louise C. Weiler, Teacher, Civics and 
World History, Commercial High 
School, New Haven, Conn.: “Euro- 
pean Travel and Study.” 

Evelyn B. Wells, Supervisor of Art, 
Public Schools, Gardner, Mass.: “To 
the ‘Friendly Borders’ Convention.” 

D. Marjorie Westfall, Principal and 
Kindergarten Teacher, Roosevelt School, 
Hanford, Calif.: “Ocean, Forest, and 
Mountain.” 

Irna Fay Wilson, Teacher, Grade 5, 
Alexander School, Shreveport, La.: 
“A Visit to Williamsburg.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


(Where a teacher’s home address is dif- 
ferent from her school address, the latter 
has been given.) 


Elizabeth Lee Ambrose, Brooklyn Park, 
Baltimore, Md.: “Florida and Cuba.” 
Rose Sissons Andrew, Champaign, IIL: 
“East and South in Our Own Plane.” 
Laura A. Angell, New Berlin, N.Y.: 
“A Western Trip Shared with My 

Pupils.” 

Virginia B. Bentley, Big Bear Lake, 
Calif.: “A Y Co-op Tour of Mexico.” 
Ethel T. Benton, Hudson Falls, N.Y.: 
“Hudson Falls to Hudson Bay.” 

Marie Helene Bickell, Webster Groves, 
Mo.: “Calgary and Banff.” 

Mabel D. Blodgett, Rushville, N.Y.: 
“Seeking Spring in the South.” 

Frances Bongariz, Dewar, lowa: “Back- 
bone State Park.” 

Dorothea Braathen, Hingham, Mass.: 
“August in Bermuda.” 

Hazel E. Buckingham, Salinas, Calif.: 
“To Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires.” 
John P. Buss, New Toronto, Ont.: “A 

‘Canuck’ in Mexico.” 


(Continued on page 58) 
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) CONCENTRATION 


For energy building food value, 
in the school lunchroom... serve 


DariRich 


TRACE MARK 8EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


@ This swell tasting fresh dairy drink 
is energy rich! Chock full of milk 
solids—finest of protective foods! 


gi 


0 
hier 


NEW YORK 18, 
330 W. 42nd STREET 


® Bottled by local dairies and 


handled in the school lunchroom just 
as you would any fresh dairy drink. 
. 


AGO 10, ILLINOIS 
ORLEANS STREET 


LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. 
4368 DISTRICT BLVD. 


CHIC 
679 
N.Y. 





fastest air mail. 


severe epidemics. 
Second—No agent will call. 


by mail. 


Check Came “ Unbelievably Soon” 


“My T.C.U. check came unbeliev- 
ably soon. Two weeks ago today 
I was operated on and now I have 
your check! My surgeon dismissed 
me tonight. That check helps in- 
deed. The letter which accom- 
panied it was so friendly and kind, 
too.”—Edith M. Osborne, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 
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B “to Pay the 
Doctor, the 


Nurse and the 
Board Bill” 


You will omen have to Face 
that Problem alone if you are 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


At a cost of less than a nickel a day, you can be sure of the help of a 
strong, financial friend when you are disabled by sickness or accident or 
are quarantined. Think what it will mean to you to know that when you 
need it cash will be waiting for you—ready to speed to your relief by 


Besides its low cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. offers you two 
other features that you will like— 
First—No assessments can ever be made against you, even in time of 


T.C.U. employs no agents. 


All we ask is that you send the coupon — and get all the facts 
Then you alone decide. 


Send coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 445 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


= “Free information Coupon ™ “ ™ 


T.C.U., 445 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 
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S ccoud-Gnrade 


“Food Parties” 


(Continued from page 56) 


During the week, the nutrition les- 
son was integrated with nearly every 
subject taught to a second-grader. 
“Things to Remember” were printed 
on reading charts and read by the 
pupils. From these charts, their read- 
ing and speaking vocabularies were 
enlarged. They looked through ref- 
erence books until they found stories 
about fruits and vegetables. They 
received much pleasure in reading 
these to the other girls and boys. 

Writing was made purposeful in 
copying the recipes to make a recipe 
book for the mothers. The children 
also enjoyed copying “Things to Re- 
member.” 

Oh, what fun the children had 
during the art lessons! Looking at a 
cabbage garden was a new experience. 
Some very good drawings of a carrot 
were made when they used a carrot 
as a model. 

In arithmetic classes they added 
and subtracted vegetables, and they 
enjoyed problems involving the cost 
of their new food friends. 

The day the class read the word 
“evaporated,” in their science book, 
the children knew it. They had seen 


it many times on their reading charts, 
The word had meaning because they 
had eaten salad dressing made with 
evaporated milk. 

The girls and boys learned rhymes 
about fruits and vegetables. In music 
periods, these rhymes were sung to 
familiar tunes. 

Writing a story was fun when it 
was about a trip to a bakery or about 
the picnic the pupils had one day in 
the nutrition class. 

The integration work resulted 
from conferences between classroom 
teacher and nutrition teacher. Its 
success demonstrates the importance 
of keeping nutrition education before 
the children all week long. When the 
right foods are taught as a part of 
the regular school program, the chil- 
dren are much more likely to estab- 
lish good food habits than they would 
be if the matter were left to chance. 

EpIToRIAL Note: Our readers will be 
interested to know that Miss Gardner 
and Miss Narigon have prepared a pri- 
mary nutrition unit entitled Milk for 
Health and Growth. A copy of this 48 
page illustrated booklet is obtainable 
free of charge from the co 


Milk Association, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Aer rene the Winners! 


HONORABLE MENTION 
(Continued from page 57) 


Eunice Carroll, Houston, Tex.: 
ing the Great Smokies.” 
Elvira Chaparro, La Jolla, Calif.: 
Desert to Mountaintop.” 

Lena M. Close, Hackensack, Minn.: 
“Journey to the Saguenay Country.” 
Helen C. Colburn, New London, N.H.: 
“Great Lakes, in a Tour Sandwich.” 
Margaret W. Craig, San Francisco, Calif.; 
“A Newcomer to San Francisco.” 
Marie E. C. Cunningham, Van Nuys, 
Calif.: “Jerry of Taos.” 

Claire Eloise Dainton, Sandusky, Ohio: 
“An Art Teacher Revels in Museums.” 
Hazel Baker Denton, Caliente, Nev.: 
“Historic Places in Virginia.” 

Freda N. Ecker, Pine River, Minn.: 
“What I Saw in the East.” 

Hazel Kinsey Elerding, Chicago, Ill.: 
“Guatemalan Adventure.” 

Gladys Emerson, Beatrice, Neb.: 
geline’s Louisiana.” 

Phyllis Emerson, Beatrice, Neb.: 
Antonio Missions.” 

Hazel H. Emmerthal, E. Norwalk, Conn.: 
“Santa Barbara at Fiesta Time.” 

Betty Elaine Gardner, Whittier, Calif.: 
“My Mexican Sojourn.” 

Glenna L. Gash, Warsaw, Iill.: “ 
a Mormon Epic.” 

Helen Briant Gibbons, Rahway, N.J.: 
“Westward, the Course.” 

Margaret Goodman, Spartanburg, S.C.: 
“Glimpses of Alaska.” 

Lulu E. Granniss, Springdale, Conn.: 
“Along the Maine Coast.” 
Rosa Evelyn Gray, St. Paul, Va.: 
tains to Bayous.” 

Alberta H. Gunnell, Staten Island, N.Y.: 
“Colorado Trails.” 

Marion W. Hatch, Rockville Centre, 
N.Y.: “Southwestern High Lights.” 

Alice Herron, Blooming Prairie, Minn.: 
“Lassen Volcanic National Park.” 

Lura F. Hixon, Covina, Calif.: “North- 
west and Canadian Rockies.” 
Betty §. Holder, Phoenix, Ariz.: 
and There in Mexico.” 

Louise Ivie, Brunswick, Ga.: 
Southwest.” 


“Explor- 


“From 


“Evan- 


“San 


Reliving 


“Moun- 


“Here 


“The Golden 


Nell Gilliam Jenson, Clifton, Tex.: “Ro- 
mantic New Orleans.” 

Emma Johnson, Westminster, Vt.: “Ups 
and Downs in Vermont.” 

Alice M. Kapp, Milwaukee, Wis.: “1 
Went to New York.” 

Lotte Koch, New York, N.Y.: 
Met on an Alaskan Trip.” 

Charles Manet, Willowdale, Ont.: “The 
Capital of Canada.” 

Elizabeth F. Manion, White Plains, N.Y.: 
“Down in Old Kentucky.” 

Gudrun Nelson, Walla Walla, 
“A Glimpse of Ketchikan.” 

Daisy Nixon, Lewiston, N.Y.: 
Year-Old Leads the Way.” 
Maggie Payne, Tellico Plains, Tenn.: 
“Florida in Summer.” 

Mary Plaster, Rolla, B.C.: “In ‘the 
States’ after Eighteen Years.” 

Nancy Rader Priddy, Upton, Ky.: 
kets and Bedspreads in Kentucky.” 

Hildreth Purtee, Dayton, Ohio: “New 

England and Quebec.” 

Blanche Ratcliffe, Daytona Beach, Fla.: 
“Palm to Pine.” 

Virginia Downs Rice, Douglas, Alaska: 
“Alcan Highway Adventure.” 

Bessie Rumsey, Springville, N.Y.: “Fa- 
mous Southern Gardens.” 

Sister St. Rita, C.S.J., Jamestown, N.D.: 
“Missions and Other California Scenes.” 

Florence G. Snow, Sandwich, Mass.: 
“Circling U.S. by Bus.” 

Lyra Sparks, Taft, Tex.: “I Chose a Con- 
ducted Tour of the West.” 

Ruth Taylor, Roselawn, Ind.: 
Way to South Dakota.” 

Elizabeth B. Telfer, San Jose, Calif.: 
“Western States.” 

Annie Laurie Von Tungeln, Tulsa, Okla.: 
“Washington and Chautauqua.” 

Sara Frances Waldrop, Millport, Ala.: 
“Delights of Miami.” 

Lula Walker, Santa Ana, Calif,: 
to My Home State—Missouri.” 
Thelma Whaley, Bloomington, Ind.: 

“Colorado.” 
Allene M. Youngs, Colebrook River, 
Conn.: “Massachusetts Meanderings.” 


“Folks | 


Wash.: 


“A Nine- 


“Bas- 


“On the 


“Back 
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The Winner 


(Continued from page 15) 


if it hadn’t been that his father’s 
birthday came on the same day as 
the race. He knew that just about 
the best present he could give his dad 
would be to come in a winner. 

Jimmy practiced very faithfully 
all week until he was confident he 
could master the wind’s buffeting. 
But the evening before the race his 
father disappointed him by announc- 
ing that he had to leave town on 
business. 

“Now don’t worry, my boy.” His 
dad’s eyes twinkled when he noticed 
Jimmy’s face cloud. “ll be back in 
time to root for you.” 

The next noon Jimmy fidgeted 
worriedly because his father had not 
returned home. He waited until the 
last possible minute before hurrying 
to the lake alone. 

A brisk north wind was sweeping 
across the expanse of ice. With it 
was a light snow that whirled around 
and covered the eager spectators like 
powder. Secretly, Jimmy was elated 
about the weather, and he felt confi- 
dent of winning. Again he told him- 
self that it took more than speed to 
win a long race. 

Fifteen boy-contestants tensed on 
the starting line. Red and Lanky 
crouched side by side, their long 
pointed blades dug into the ice for a 
quick get-away. They were the best 
skaters on the lake and Jimmy knew 
he had to beat them in order to win. 

“I can do it,” he told himself. 
Yet, he was still disappointed because 
his father wasn’t present to watch. 
He was peering through the swirling 
snow at the crowd when suddenly his 
heart leaped. He could make out his 
dad shouting and waving to him. 

Just then the starter’s gun barked, 
and the skaters charged wildly ahead. 
Jimmy, however, was taken by sur- 
prise; and, starting forward off bal- 
ance, he slithered to the ice. He 
scrambled up desperately, but he was 
already yards behind the last boy. It 
took a lot of grim determination and 
fast skating to catch up with the 
group and stick close behind their 
wind-breaking backs while he re- 
gained his breath. 

His eyes narrowed as he peered 
ahead through the whipping snow. 
Lanky and Red were far ahead, in- 
tent on beating each other. They 
were wasting valuable energy trying 
to speed against the strong wind. 
Jimmy balanced his weight against it 
skillfully. Soon, some of the con- 
testants began tiring and falling 
back. Now Jimmy was glad he'd 
built up endurance by skating around 
the course twice in succession. 

As they sped along the lake’s wide 
curve, Jimmy felt the wind shift to 
his back. This was the moment he'd 
been waiting for. With the wind’s 
help, he closed the gap between him 
and the leaders. He was going to 
win! Lanky and Red didn’t have a 
sprint left in them. Red was trying 
to cut in front of Lanky for the lead, 
but both the boys were too tired to 
forge ahead decisively. 

Then it happened! As Jimmy be- 
gan skating wide to pass them on the 
final curve, the two leaders collided 
and fell headlong. 

Lanky scrambled up immediately 
and desperately pushed on toward the 


finish line where the spectators were 
waiting, barely visible in the blinding 
snow. But Red was stunned by the 
fall and lay stretched out on the ice 
directly in the path of the knife- 
edged blades of the oncoming skaters, 
who were exhausted and half-blinded 
by the snow. Jimmy shuddered when 
he thought of what harm a hard 
thrusting blade could do to Red’s 
head. Ice sprayed up from under 
him as he came to an abrupt halt and 
began frantically waving the other 


“Thanks, Jimmy,” Red said husk- 
ily, as he was helped up. “I'm O, K. 


now. 

As they skated slowly toward the 
finish line, Jimmy swallowed a chok- 
ing lump in his throat. His father 
would be waiting with the other 
spectators to see him come in Jast. 
And he had hoped to be a winner in 
honor of Dad’s birthday! 

Suddenly, a group of contest offi- 
cials hurried toward them from the 
crowd. “Are you all right, Red?” 


us what happened.” Then to Jimmy 
gratefully, “That was quick think- 
ing, Jim. There could have been a 
nasty accident in this snowstorm. 
We realize you gave up your chance 
to win and we appreciate it.” 
Jimmy’s father gripped his shoul- 
der and beamed proudly as a photog- 
rapher’s bulb flashed in their faces. 
“Tl never forget this birthday, son,” 
he said. “The reporters say the whole 
city will want to hear about your 
good sportsmanship. It means more 











as news than who won the race.” 


skaters around Red’s helpless body. 


THIS TEACHING AID MAKES 
CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 


children the importance of good 
cleanliness habits. 


one of them asked. “The boys told 





The Ivory Inspection Patrol is 
designed to appeal to the com- 
, petitive spirit inherent in chil- 
dren. It makes cleanliness a 
fascinating game. 
Developed for use in the school- 
room and home, the Patrol 


material already has proved an 
effective means of teaching 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
will add interest to your school 
program and promote a very 
worthwhile objective—better 
cleanliness habits among your 
pupils. The material is yours 
for the asking. 
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INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS —colorfully printed on both 
sides—link school and home. Through 
them, your effort to foster good clean- 
liness habits in the schoolroom are 
checked on—and supplemented by the 
parents. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 


——  » 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 





Suggestions we hope 





you will find helpful and interesting 
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Douglas Moore— 
Head, Department 
of Music,ColumbiaU. 

~ 
Howard Hanson— 
Com poser—conduc- 
tor; Director, East- 
man School of Music. 

’ 
Genevieve laggard— 
Poet; member of the 
faculty, Sarah Law- 
rence College, 

© 
Randolph Smith— 
Child Psychologist; 
Director, Little Red 
School House, 


They select, pian, 
supervise. Each 
record myst 


1 Be Fun. 


2 Encourage musi- 
cal growth, 
3 Aim at specific 


age level, 


4 Be pre-tested on 
children, 


3 Be non-breakable, J 





very 
modern 
note 


Distinguished board 
gives a new kind of 
editing of records 


ate, Concern over what today’s children listen to, 
brings about exceptional editing to help them 
grow up with an ear for good music — typified 
in the young people’s 5 os briefed below. 
For the Pre-School Child 


“Little Indian Drum“— Red Fox learns the use of drum 
talk. Told by David Brooks, star of “Brigadoon”; 
music by Alex North, 


“Penny Whistle’“—a story about learning to build a mel- 
ody. Played ona real penny whistle by Henry Brandt. 


For the Elementary-School Child 


“The Wonderful Violin’“’— played by Mischa Mischakoff, 
concert master of Toscanini-N BC Orchestra—written 
and told by Prof. D.S. Moore, Columbia University. 
“Toy Symphony”— a classic symphony by Haydn, 
played as originally composed with a tin trumpet, 
rattle, toy drum, triangle, three bird whistles: cuckoo, 
quail and nightingale, 


if further interested, you might hear these records at 
almost any music shop selling classical records. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions f 
people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum Ff 
p is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction \ 





MAUS 


aids in quieting 


THE WORLD OVER 


BUNION 
RELIEF 


& H o 
Relieves pressure on Sualsa—eanee pain. 
Hides large joints. Keeps shoes nepaip. 
You can’t be well dressed if shoes are 
gr depari Buy at shoe dealers, d: 

rtment stores; ews write for Free 
Otter. Est. over 

7 Fischer Mfg. Geox: $0. Dept, Pi. 

3522 No. Downer Ave 
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MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 





THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN INSURED UNDER THIS POLICY IN 47 STATES . 
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BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C 
BROADWAY WAYNE 


FT. WAYNE me 
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The Shoe Children 


(Continued from page 43) 


loaves of bread. Jane and Evelyn, 
will you please set the table. Jack 
and Jill, please pump a pail of water. 
The rest of you, stay and play in the 
yard until I call you. (She goes out.) 
JOHNNY (su#lking)—Aw, I’m tired 
of playing in the yard. 
ALL—So am I. 
JOHNNY—I wish I'd gone down to 
the river with Ellen. I wanted to see 
whether the dam we built this morn- 
ing is still holding back the water. 
Let’s go now! We can run both 
ways. 
ALL—Yes, let’s! All right! 
we go! 
(All children run out. 
while Woman enters.) 
WoMaN—I think we'll start supper 
now. We can’t wait any longer. 
Why, where are all the children? 
Jane! Evelyn! Peter! Jack! Jill! (Each 
child enters as bis or her name is 
called.) One, two, three, four, five. 
Five from fourteen is nine. Where 
are my other nine children? I was 
going to start supper without Ellen, 
but I can’t with only five children. 
(She goes out.) 
PETER—Aw, gee! I wish Id 
brought five loaves of bread instead 
of three. I could eat the extra two 
all myself. 
(Enter David and Howard, with 
Johnny seated on a chair they have 
made with their bands.) 
EVELYN—Oh, Johnny! What’s the 
matter? Are you hurt? 
PETER—Five and three are eight. 
Eight from fourteen is six. Six more 
children have to come before we can 
have supper. Aw, don’t worry about 
him. He’s always getting into trou- 
ble and out of it just as easily. I'll 
bet he’s the one who made the rest 
of you go off when Mother told you 
to stay in the yard. 
HOWARD—We went down to the 
river to look at Johnny’s dam and he 
turned his ankle. 
EVELYN—That’s too bad, Johnny. 
(Enter Nancy and Ellen.) 
PETER—Eight and two are ten. 
Only four more to make fourteen. 
NANCY—The others are picking up 
driftwood. We came on ahead. 
(The other children enter, carrying 
armfuls of wood.) 
PETER—Hurrah! Ten and four 
are fourteen. Now we can eat. 
WOMAN (coming in)—Well, here 
you all are at last. I’ve a good mind 
not to give you any bread with your 
broth, and whip you all soundly and 
put you to bed! 
CHILDREN—Mother! Look! See all 
the driftwood we brought home to 
burn in the fireplace. That’s what 
kept us so long. 
WOMAN—Well, I suppose I'll have 
to forgive you this time. Goodness 
knows, I’m glad for any ‘saving of ex- 
pense. 
CHILDREN (join hands and dance 
around Woman, singing to tune of 
“The Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee” )— 
There once was a woman who lived 
in a shoe. 

She was the best mother that ever 
you knew. 

She had fourteen children and happy 
were they, 

Because she was good to them all ev- 


ery day. 


Here 
After a 


A boy and a girl was the way thy 
they came, 

And life with so many, oh, neve 
was tame. 

Two sevens are fourteen and foy. 
teen are we, 

And now to our supper we go mer. 
rily. 

(They drop hands and march slow. 
ly, two by two, off the stage, whik 
the music continues.) 

EpiITorRIAL Note: “The Farmer in th 
Dell” may be found in The Golden Boo, 
of Favorite Songs, and “The Bonnets of 
Bonnie Dundee” in The Gray Book 9 


Favorite Songs, both published by Haj 
& McCreary Co., Chicago 5. 


Making English Teaching 
Graphic 
(Continued from page 23) 


at the elementary-school level. Two 
or three compositions (written in an 
earlier period) would be copied on 
the blackboard with errors in manv- 
script form, spelling, capitalization, 
and other technicalities exactly re. 
produced. Each child who has ; 
composition on the board would then 
evaluate, with his classmates, his 
own composition, and make necessary 
improvements. Usually one of th 
compositions would represent relative. 
ly satisfactory writing, and exemplify 
preferred practices. Thus the pupils 
would have before them concrete 
standards for evaluating and judging 
whatever compositions had been s- 
lected because of representative weak- 
nesses. Then after completing this 
blackboard exercise, members of the 
class would make similar improve. 
ments in their own individual com- 
positions. This simple type of visual 
aid is most effective in improving pv- 
pils’ use of mechanics. 

A more positive approach can bk 
made on the bulletin board. Here 
may be displayed posters and models 
that will build up images of the tech- 
nical phases of English which were 
earlier identified. The author has, 
for instance, seen excellent use of 
English charts in the schools of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. These are hand- 
made, and so planned as to utilize 
pictures and sentences that will build 
up an understanding of aspects of 
grammar, such as the parts of a sen- 
tence or the parts of speech. These 
charts are developmental in type, and 
are designed to build up genuine un- 
derstanding through very concrete 
presentation of functional grammar. 

Almost any phase of written Eng- 
lish can benefit from the proper use 
of the bulletin board. A reference 
list of the pupils’ known “spelling 
demons,” a model letter, correct usage 
of words, and models showing ap- 
proved punctuation and capitalization 
practices are among the types of 
materials that should be kept before 
pupils’ eyes for the purpose of giving 
vivid, correct, and lasting impres- 
sions. This statement is reinforced by 
research findings that indicate that 
the average pupil spends about 30 
per cent of his time just looking 
around. Why not give him some- 
thing educative to look at? 

The use of audio-visual aids in 
English is a fertile area for research. 
Teachers have a right to know how 
audio-visual aids can help them to 
teach both the maximum and the 
minimum essentials in English. 
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Use Cork for Construction 
(Continued from page 40) 


bought either in brilliant or in pas- 
tel colors. If these paints are used 
for boats, they must be madé water- 
proof with shellac or varnish. One 
can do a neater job of painting if the 
parts having different colors are 
painted and dried separately before 
being nailed together. 

People and animals made to scale 
for a farm or town, boat or train, 
add much to the play value of the 
toy. The people may be made out of 
pipe cleaners wound with bright cro- 
chet cotton. They may have faces 
of adhesive tape and inked hair. 
Their sharp little legs thrust into the 
cork or Celotex, enable them to stand 
up in different positions. If you are 
careful to keep the same scale, your 
little people will fit any house or boat. 
Animals may be sawed from Masonite. 

Insulation cork comes in two-inch 
and one-inch thicknesses, in sheets 
one by three feet. It costs us slightly 
less than a good grade of pine, but 
prices will vary in different localities. 


Audio-visual Aids 


(Continued from page 20) 


“Three recommended catalogues 
are: Recordings for School Use, by 
J. Robert Miles (World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N.Y.); A Catalogue of Se- 
lected Educational Recordings (New 
York University Film Library, 71 
Washington Square, New York 12) ; 
and Transcription Service for Schools 
(Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, U.S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, 
D.C.). 

“For further study I recommend: 
Teaching through Radio, by William 
B. Levenson (Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
New York 16), and Radio and the 
School, by Norman Woelfel and 
I. Keith Tyler (World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N.Y.).” 

“We have not touched on radio,” 
remarked Miss 

“Let’s save our discussion of the 
radio until the next session,” I re- 
plied, as our meeting came to a close. 
“Radio in education presents many 
problems—more than enough for a 
full period of study.” 





The Child and the Magnet 


(Continued from page 24) 


to the action of the poles, or ends of 
the magnet. One of the most valu- 
able discoveries in this field is this so- 
called “law of magnets.” According 
to this law, like poles of magnets re- 
pel, and unlike poles attract. 

The best way to illustrate this law 
of magnets is by means of two bar 
magnets and some iron filings. Dip 
the north poles of the two magnets 
in the filings, and then carefully 
bring these two poles together. The 
iron filings will show definite signs 
of repulsion. The magnets will show 
the same reaction when two south 
poles are brought into proximity. 
However, when the north and south 
poles are close to each other, the fil- 
ings behave very differently—there 
is a decided attractive force. This 
experiment helps the children to un- 


derstand why bar magnets are always 
stored away with their unlike poles 
opposite each other. ; 

Magnets can lose some of their ini- 
tial strength. Dropping a bar mag- 
net is believed to rearrange the tiny 
molecules of which it is composed, 
causing the respective poles of those 
molecules to point in all directions 
rather than in the same direction. 
Instead of dropping a large magnet 
to prove this point the children usu- 
ally prefer to magnetize a needle, and 
then drop it several times. Sometimes 


they keep a record of the number of 





times they have to drop the needle 
before it seems to be completely de- 
magnetized. The magnetized needle 
may be heated in a flame, and the 
children will see another force that 
destroys magnetism. 

The magnet has an influence that 
extends beyond its solid form. This 
may be shown by placing a piece of 
paper over either a bar magnet or a 
horseshoe magnet. Then sprinkle iron 
filings on the paper, directly over the 
magnet. If the paper is tapped gen- 
tly, the iron filings will arrange them- 
selves in an orderly fashion. This 





arrangement represents what a physi- 
cist calls the “lines of force” of the 
magnet. These lines of force are most 
interesting between the poles of the 
magnets. Because of this, the chil- 
dren may use two magnets, experi- 
menting with like and unlike poles. 

A study of the magnet invariably 
leads to the electromagnet and on in- 
to the subject of electricity. At the 
beginning of this study, a review of 
magnets and their characteristics will 
provide an essential foundation for 
understanding the elements of elec- 
tricity. 





Morning Moods... 4, Kew Kuree 
: _ Sick and Tired 









of taking work home that 
you should have finished 
during the day? 


The Remedy 


may be a good, nourishing 
breakfast... one that gives 
you energy enough to get 
through your morning work 
fast ! : 
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THIS HEALTH -AND-ENERGY BREAKFAST 
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(on FoRTIFIED MARGARINE) 


























A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 


of 40% BRAN FLAKES with milk 


fot instance... highly » 


4 ri}, d sugar supplies 200 calories 
\ super delin; Ly) ond 11% of the orotein®* requi 
4 ee cious ‘94s TAN arate 


calcium ... 19% of the iron...20% 
of the thiamine... and 19% of 
the niacin** 


% 40% Bran Flakes (10z), milk (4-02), sugar (1 tsp) 
%% Protein based oh 70g, niacin based on 15 mg. 










S EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 
Ie or restored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
important nutrients: iron, niacin, and thiamine. 


POST'S CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
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costumes 
of all types 


INCLUDING: Robin Hood 
Clown 
King and Queen 
Birds and Flowers 
Knight and Lady 
Norseman 
Colonial Costumes 
Pilgrims 
.. Animals 
ris me 
and 29 national 


costumes of children 
of other lands. 


32 pages—Size 8'. x 11 inches. 
Largely illustrated in full color. 
Publiched by the makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


It’s free to__ 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

sgo1 W, Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 7, Illinois 

Please send me a Free Copy of “How to Make 
Costumes for School Plays and Pageants."’ 


Name 
Addvess 
City 
Teacher of 
School 
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Christmas Pageant 





MR. FRANKLIN—You shall soon 
find out. 

JOHNNY—You learned so many 
interesting things when you were a 
little boy. Our teacher was telling 
us about some of them. I wish I had 
been you when you were a little boy. 

MR. FRANKLIN—Do you really? 
All right! You shall have your wish. 
Here is my hat. (He removes it from 
his head.) \t is magic. Put it on, 
and you will turn into me as I was 
when I was a little boy. (Johnny 
puts the hat on his head.) Good day, 
little Benjamin. (Evxits.) 

JOHNNY—Why, he called me “lit- 
tle Benjamin”! How strange I feel. 
I don’t feel like Johnny any more. I 
feel just like a little boy of long ago. 
I feel like—Benjamin Franklin. 


Act Ill 


ANNOUNCER (before curtain) — 
Yes, the hat was magic; for as soon as 
Johnny put it on, nothing was as it 
had been before. Time had turned 
back more than two hundred years. 
And Johnny was now little Benjamin 
Franklin. (Evxits.) 

(Benjamin comes out in front of 
curtains, holding a kite.) 

FRIEND (enters from one side)— 
Good day, little Benjamin, and a hap- 
py birthday to you. 

BEN JAMIN—Oh, thank you, sir. 

FRIEND—I had planned to buy, you 
a gift for your birthday, but I didn’t 
get a chance. But here are some pen- 
nies for you. 

BEN JAMIN—More pennies! All of 
my friends are giving me money to- 
day. I have a whole pocketful of 
money now. Thanks! 

FRIEND (looking into pocket)— 
Why, you certainly have. What are 
you going to do with it? 

BENJAMIN—TI don’t know yet. 

FRIEND—Well, whatever you do, 
remember to use it wisely. 

BEN JAMIN—Oh, I will use it wise- 
ly. 1 promise you that. 

FRIEND—Well, I must be on my 
way. Good day! 

BENJAMIN—Good day, sir—and 
thanks again for the birthday gift. 
(Friend goes out.) Oh, my! All 
this money to spend just as I please! 
Whee-ee! (Little Boy enters, blow- 
ing a shrill whistle.) That’s a swell 
whistle. Is it yours? 

LITTLE BOY—Of course, it is! Just 
listen to it. (He blows it.) 

BENJAMIN—Gee! Id like to have 
that whistle. Why, I have money. I 
can buy it. Look! See all this shin- 
ing Money in my ange 

LITTLE Boy (looks in Benjamin's 
pocket)—Boy, oh, boy! Where did 
you get it? 

BENJAMIN—I got it for my birth- 
day. But I'll give it all to you for 
that whistle. Is that a bargain? 

LITTLE BOY—You bet! But first 
give me the money. (Benjamin hands 
him the money.) Here’s the whistle. 
(He hurries off.) 

BEN JAMIN—Now I can really have 
some fun. (Goes off, blowing whis- 
tle loudly.) 


Act IV 


(Mother sits holding a doll which 
represents little Sister. Benjamin en- 


. ters blowing his new whistle.) -  - 
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Johnny Learns to Be Thrifty 
(Continued from page 46) 


MOTHER—Benjamin, you will just 
have to stop that noise. You will 
wake up little Sister. Please go away. 

BEN JAMIN—No one wants to hear 
my whistle. Everyone says, “Go 
away!” when I blow it. 

MOTHER—Where did you get it, 
Benjamin? 

BENJAMIN—I bought it with the 
money I received for my birthday. 

MOTHER (rising)—What? You 
gave all that money for that whistle? 
Why, you could have bought many 
whistles with that much money. 

BEN JAMIN—I could? 

MOTHER—Yes, indeed. I am afraid 
that you have paid too dearly for 
your whistle. (Exits, carrying little 
Sister.) 

BROTHER (enters)—Happy birth- 
day, little brother. I just heard about 
your pocketful of money. Are you 
the lucky one! Let me see it. 

BENJAMIN—I spent it for this 
whistle. 

BROTHER—What? You gave all 
that money for just that little whis- 
tle? Why, you could have bought a 
top, some marbles, a ball, a kite, and 
the whistle, too, for all that money. 
How foolish you were. Hah! Well, 
you have just paid too dearly for 
your whistle. (Exits.) 

(All characters, except Dream Man 
and Mr: Franklin, enter and make a 
ring around Benjamin. They dance 
around singing the following words 
to the tune of “Oats, Peas, Beans, and 
Barley Grow.”) 

ALL— 

You paid too dear for your whistle, 
You paid too dear for your whistle, 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 
You paid too dear for your whistle. 

BENJAMIN (covering his ears with 
his hands)—Stop! (All stop singing 
and run off stage.) Everyone laughs 
at me and keeps saying that I paid 
too dearly for my whistle. I’m tired 
of being little Benjamin Franklin. | 
wish I were Johnny again. 

MR. FRANKLIN (enters)—I heard 
your wish, little boy. I have come 
to grant it. 

BENJAMIN—Mr. Franklin, please 
make me Johnny again. 

MR. FRANKLIN—And why do you 
not want to be me when I was a boy? 

BENJAMIN—1I do not like everyone 
laughing at me and saying that I 
have paid too dearly for my whistle. 

MR. FRANKLIN—I didn’t like it 
either, but it did teach me a lesson 
which I never forgot. It taught me 
to be wiser in the use of money—and 
in the use of time and materials, too, 
for they have value that is the equiv- 
alent of money. I hope this will teach 
you to be thrifty. When you were 
Johnny, you were not a thrifty boy. 
When you were Johnny, how many 
pennies did you put in your piggy 
bank? 

BENJAMIN (hanging his head)— 
None, sir. 

MR. FRANKLIN—No. Instead you 
spent them for little things that, like 
my whistle, did not give you much 
satisfaction. 

BEN JAMIN—I guess you are right. 

MR. FRANKLIN—Then, too, you 
were wasteful and careless with other 
things besides money: You threw 


useful things in your trash basket, 
You were wasteful by being careless 
with your toys and by tearing the 
book that you received for Christmas, 
When you waste things like these, 
you pay too dearly for your whistle, 
Besides, you seldom hung up your 
coat. When you are careless with 
clothes, you pay too dearly for your 
whistle. 

BEN JAMIN—Please, let me be little 
Johnny again, and I will be more 
careful. Really, I will. 

MR. FRANKLIN—Yes, you shall be 
Johnny again. Close your eyes and | 
will take my magic hat from your 
head. Keep your eyes closed and re- 
peat three times, “I must not pay too 
dearly for my whistle,” and when 
you open them, you will be Johnny 
again, back in your own room. 

(Benjamin closes his eyes, and then 
Mr. Franklin takes the magic hat 
from his head and tiptoes out quietly 
with it on his own head.) 

BENJAMIN (with eyes still closed, 
repeats three times)—I must not pay 
too dearly for my whistle. 


Act V 


JOHNNY (sitting up in his cot in 
his own room)—Where am I? How 
strange I feel. I don’t feel like little 
Benjamin Franklin any more. I feel 
like Johnny again. (Pause.) I am 
Johnny! Boy, oh, boy! How good it 
feels to be myself again. And I am 
going to be more thrifty, too. First, 
I am going to look in the trash bas- 
ket and take out the things in it that 
could be used. (Goes over to trash 
basket and takes out pencil, notebook, 
and crayon. Goes to stand.) 1am 
sorry I was so careless with you, little 
book. I will mend you with some 
sticky tape and be more careful with 
you from now on. (Goes to toys.) 
And as for you, toys, I am going to 
try to repair cach one of you so I can 
play with you a lot longer. (Goes 
over to coat rack and picks wp coat 
from floor.) Up you go onto the 
hanger, coat. (Goes to piggy bank.) 
And you, little piggy bank, shall hold 
all my money until I have enough to 
get something really worth while. 
Why, I'll bet in a couple of months 
I could save enough to buy my own 
skates! 

ALL (entering, group themselves 
around Johnny, and recite) — 

So you see quite clearly, 

To pay too dearly 

For what you get just doesn’t pay; 

So—let us all beware lest 

We be too careless 

And lose time and money that way. 

Franklin taught us this, 

That being wasteful 

Really doesn’t pay, 

And is most distasteful. 

So let’s all be thrifty 

And cherish the gift he 

Did give in sound advice still good 
today. 


Epitor1aL Note: “Carrousel” is in 
Physical Education in the Elementary 
Schools, by N. P. Neilson and Winifred 
Van Hagen, published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., Inc., New York 18. “Under the 
Dreamland Tree” is in Third Book of 
Songs, by Robert Foresman, published 
by American Book Co., New York 16. 
“Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow” is 
in Singing Games and Drills, by C. G. 
Marsh, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Inc., New York 18. 
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A Day in Birthday Land 


(Continued from page 44) 


in Birthday Land. We just make 
believe we've had refreshments. We 
like that. Don’t you? 

FRANK—No, not at all. I like to 
eat, especially at birthday parties. I'm 
hungry. I wish I were home now, 
eating a piece of my birthday cake. 

raRY—All wishes are granted in 
Birthday Land. Close your eyes, 
Frank. 

(Fairy leads him downstage while 
cast sings last four lines of the wish- 
ing song. Blue lights are turned on. 
Curtain closes slowly. Frank steps 
out alone in front of curtain. In bis 
hand is a piece of cake. He rubs his 
eyes with his free hand.) 

FRANK (speaking directly to audi- 
ence)—It seems to me I was saying, 
“I wish I may, I wish I might, have 
the wish I wish tonight.” I wish the 
happiest birthday to everyone here! 
(Starts to sing “Happy Birthday to 
You.” Curtain opens. Full lighting. 
Cast joins in singing the birthday 
song.) 

Epiror1AL Note: The following songs 
may be obtained on phonograph records: 
“When You Wish upon a Star,” Victor 
26445; “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles,” 
Victor 25501 and Columbia 36309; “Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game,” Columbia 
$6257; “Down by the Old Mill Stream,” 
Victor 21399 and Columbia 35445, 

“Happy Birthday to You” is sung to 
the tune of “Good Morning to You” 
found in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, published by Hall & McCreary 
Co, Chicago 5. “School Days” may be 
secured in sheet music from Mills Mu- 
sic, Inc... New York 19. Instructions for 
an Irish jig may be found in National 
Dances of Ireland, edited by Elizabeth 
Burchenal, published by A. S. Barnes & 


Co, New York 18, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
June 1947, includes a song, “The Clown.” 


Helping the Uncertain 
Singer 
(Continued from page 16) 


teacher’s obligation to create situa- 
tions which will cause all pupils to 
give attention. This is the principal 
argument in favor of game songs, 
thythmic activities, and song plays 
—they help bring dull pupils into 
the fold, and help the entire class to 
be enthusiastic about singing. En- 
thusiasm is the key to good teaching. 


WORDS 


Words of a song should be inter- 
esting when first heard, and should 
remain interesting after repeated sing- 
ing. Children enjoy songs about the 
season, a holiday, or some school ac- 
tivity. Words and music should be 
so easy that the children’s attention 
can be chiefly devoted to musical val- 
ues—tone quality, melody, rhythm. 


SONG DRAMATIZATIONS 


Because song dramatizations are in 
the nature of a play, they are espe- 
cially enjoyed by children. In direct- 
ing them, see that the movements are 
gentle and graceful, never violent. 
If the song calls for energetic move- 
ments, then let a few pupils do these 
movements while the class sings; or 
use the game in physical education 
class, In music class, song drama- 
tizations should be used only after 
the words and music have been 
learned. This is 2 method of review 
or of maintaining interest in songs 


already sung. In singing games, care 





must be taken that the heavy, stri- 
dent quality so often heard on the 
playground is not substituted for the 
light singing quality. 

Children like many of the action 
songs used by adults in community 
singing. The humor and action of 
such songs provides rhythmic train- 
ing, and ensures class attention. 

Every melody is a combination of 
pitch and rhythm. Few pupils have 
difficulty singing melodies in proper 
rhythm, but many pupils need prac- 
tice in bodily movements to feel 





rhythm. Hence the value of march- 
ing, skipping, swinging, swaying, tip- 
toeing. When change rooms, 
the exits and entrances may be done 
to a slow march, a fast march, or a 
creeping style, to rhythms provided 
by piano or phonograph. 

It is important that children learn 
to feel, or become sensitive to, var- 
ious moods of music. In listening 
to songs sung by the teacher or the 
class, and also in listening to phono- 


graph records, they should listen 
quietly, 





MUSIC READING 


Whether music reading should 
be seriously attempted before the 
third or fourth grade is a disputed 
question. But observation of music 
written on the blackboard, copying 
of staff, notes, or rests, pointing to 
notes in a music book, and other ele- 
mentary reading activities provide in- 
teresting variety. They also prepare 
pupils for more concentrated work 
in this field in the middle grades. 

(Continued on page 66) 








Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking 
at this group, which child had 
come to school without his break- 
fast? Chances are you couldn’t— 
and yet, if this were your class, 
how important it would be to 
know! For only when you become 
thoroughly familiar with your pu- 
pils’ daily eating habits, not just 
at breakfast, but at every meal— 
only then can you hope to do the 
vitally important job of raising nu- 
tritional standards where needed. 


Today, in 33 different states, far- 
sighted administrators and teach- 


ers are using authoritative mate- 
rials made available by General 
Mills to help them conduct special 
diet surveys among their students. 
These teachers, aware of the acute 
need for diet improvement, have 
made checks of what their chil- 
dren are eating and how each 
meal contributes to the total day’s 
diet. The results are often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty eating 
habits even in the most well-to-do 
communities where they are least 
suspected. 


The diet survey is just one step 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota i 


Please send me the following: 





[_]. . information about the Diet Survey. 
L_]. . .Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information) 
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in General Mills “Program of As- 
sistance in Nutrition and Health 
Education.’’ Once the teacher 
knows, from survey results, what 
improvements are needed, General 
Mills can help her follow through 
with a suggested nutrition program 
—by providing practical materials, 
plans and individual guidance. 
These are all geared to her own 
special problems—and prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers. 

If you would like to study the 
diet habits of your students— 
learn how to adapt a nutrition 
program to your curriculum—mail 
this coupon today. 


a 





Copyright 1947, General Mills, loc. ay 
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BULLETIN. 
BOARD 
CHARTS 





For Every Grade 


Step up your visual teaching program with 
these superior aids! Twenty Charts on col- 
ored stock in each set, encased in a dura- 
ble Portfolio. All grades: Charts on speech, 
vocabulary, reading, English, arithmetic, 
and either phonetics of word analysis. 
Grades II-Vill: Spelling. Grades I-V: Writ- 
ing. Partial detailed contents below. 


GRADE ! 

Word-picture dictionary, little words in big words, 
beginning and ending sounds, action words, manu- 
script writing, correct use of words, writing num- 
bers, value of coins, telling time. 

GRADE Ii 

Manuscript and cursive writing, phonetics, syno- 
nyms, antonyms, “spelling demons,” commonly mis- 
pronounced words, sentences, capital letters, usage, 
days of the week, money, liquid measure. 


GRADE Ii! 

Five phonetic Charts, synonyms, antonyms, oral- 
teading standards, cursive-writing alphabet, “spell- 
ing demons,” = rules, abbreviations, the friendly 
letter, correct English usage, days of the week, the 
months, making change, everyday measures. 

GRADE IV 

Canstve-wstting alphabet, “‘spelling demons,” homo- 
nyms, words frequently mispronounced, word analy- 
sis, synonyms, antonyms, capital letters, outline 
form, dictionary use, linear and capacity measures, 
steps in long division and subtraction. 

GRADE V 

Diagnostic penmanship Chart, spelling list, homo- 
nyms, words frequently mispronounced, meaning vo- 
cabulary, word analysis, use of the dictionary, 
plurals, commas, correct English usage, three frac- 
tion Charts. 

GRADE Vi 

Words to spell and pronounce, prefixes, suffixes, syl- 
lables, homonyms, synonyms, antonyms, punctua- 
tion, parts of speech (nouns, verbs, adjectives), cor- 
rect usage, Roman numerals, decimals, measures of 
temperature and weight. 

GRADE Vil 

A spelling list, prefixes and suffixes, words whose 
meaning changes with a shift in accent, ~~ 
antonyms, words frequently mispronounced, ite 
words, punctuation, parts of speech, rules to im- 
prove study habits, percentage equivalents. 

GRADE Vili 

Spelling and pronunciation list, prefixes, suffixes, 
homonyms, synonyms, trite words, words that have 
diverse meanings, punctuation, verbals, prepositions, 
conjunctions, case of pronouns, interest problems, 
metric measure. 


Each Set of Charts....$1.00 


if ordered when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR 
Magazine they may be purchased for only $.80 each. 
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take sides, let them work as a group 
to find what arguments are offered by 
those who are opposed to admitting 
Hawaii as a state, and again work as 
a group to find how those arguments 
are answered by the people who favor 
statehood for Hawaii. 

Individuals may do research on 
questions arising from the discussion, 
as suggested under “Class Activities.” 
At the end, a vote on the question 
may be taken, but the principal 
thought throughout should be, ““There 
are two sides to almost every issue.” 
Arguments against admission. 

1. The islands are too far away 
from the mainland of the United 
States. 

2. They are too small and unimpor- 
tant to rank as a state. 

3. They have a large Japanese pop- 
ulation. 

4. Other countries might consider 
their admission a step toward United 
States imperialism. 

Refutation of the arguments against 
admission. 

1. The airplane has shortened dis- 
tances. Honolulu is now only nine 
and one-half hours by commercial 
plane from our west coast. In admit- 
ting Hawaii to the Union, we are as- 
suming no additional responsibilities, 
since the islands are already under our 
protection, and it is to our interest to 
continue that protection. 

2. The Hawaiian Islands are im- 
portant enough to qualify for state- 
hood. As an advance base in the 
Pacific, they are of inestimable value 
to us. That is why Pearl Harbor was 
bombed by the Japanese in 1941. In 
size, the islands comprise more terri- 
tory than does Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, or Connecticut. In population, 
there are now four states which have 
fewer people. In income taxes, Ha- 
waii pays more than fourteen of the 
present states of the Union. 

3. The citizens of Japanese ances- 
try demonstrated their loyalty to the 
United States during the recent war. 
They fought bravely, and contributed 
in production, money, blood dona- 
tions, and so on, to our winning the 
war. 

4. Hawaii is already part of the 
United States. We are in no sense 
extending our territory by granting 
statehood. We are rather giving evi- 
dence, especially to the peoples of 
Asia, of the sincerity of our demo- 
cratic ideas when we admit the peo- 
ple of the islands to full citizenship. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. A trip to Hawaii—Find the an- 
swers to the following questions, and 
then discuss them, write a group story 
or dramatization based on them, or 
write letters using the information. 
1. How would you travel from your 
home to San Francisco? What places 
would you like to visit on the way? 
2. What would you see as your ship 
was leaving San Francisco harbor? 

3. What would you expect to see as 
you approached the coast of Hawaii? 
As the ship docked in Honolulu? 

4. How long would a trip from San 
Francisco to Honolulu take if you 
went by boat? By plane? 

5. What places would you like to 
visit in the Hawaiian Islands? 
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A Study of Hawaii Today 


(Continued from page 29) 


6. What souvenirs might you bring 
home with you? 
B. Leis—Make flower leis by string- 
ing together fresh flowers, or artificial 
ones cut from colored paper. 
C. Play.—Act out a simple play of 
welcome or farewell, presenting leis 
to the guests. Include as background 
a Hawaiian song, such as “Aloha Oe,” 
found in Twice 55 Plus Community 
Songs (Birchard), sung by the class 
to a guitar accompaniment, or use a 
phonograph record. 
D. Hawaiian food. 
1. Prepare a simple dessert for the 
class, using only foods which grow 
in Hawaii—pineapple, bananas, and 
shredded coconut, sprinkled with 
sugar. (Since many pupils are famil- 
iar with pineapple and coconut only 
in processed form, it is worth while 
to show these in their natural state. 
Fresh pineapple and whole coconuts 
must be divided into small sections 
by the teacher since they are too diffi- 
cult for pupils to cut.) 
2. Consult a nutrition chart to find 
out what food elements and what 
vitamins these Hawaiian foods con- 
tain. ; 
3. If you were in Hawaii, what other 
native foods might you have for din- 
ner? (Avocado, papaya, breadfruit, 
rice, yams, guava, sweet potatoes, 
poi, fish; 
E. Hawaiian industries. 
1. Learn about how pineapples grow. 
Learn about how sugar cane grows. 
Make a large drawing of either plant 
and tell the class how it is grown, 
harvested, and processed. 
2. Compare the annual production of 
sugar in Hawaii with that of Cuba. 
How much of the crop of each re- 
gion is sent to the United States? 
Express your answers in the form of 
fractions, per cents, and graphs. 
3. What other industries are impor- 
tant in Hawaii? 
F, Map study. 
1. Give the latitude and longitude of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 
2. What other places in the world are 
on the same parallel of latitude? On 
the same meridian? 
3. In what climatic zone is Hawaii? 
In which wind belt? In which time 
zone? 
4. What time is it in San Francisco 
when it is noon in Hawaii? What 
time is it in your city when it is noon 
in Hawaii? 
5. Which of the following islands are 
in the Hawaiian group, and which 
are in the Philippines? Panay, Oahu, 
Molokai, Leyte, Kauai, Maui. 
6. Draw a triangle on the map from 
Hawaii to Easter Island, around New 
Zealand, and back to Hawaii. The 
islands enclosed by the triangle were 
all settled by Polynesians. Name all 
the islands which come within the 
boundaries drawn. Look up Poly- 
nesians in the encyclopedia and find 
out how they traveled from island to 
island. 
G. Research. 
1. Consult reference books to find 
out whether the following statements 
are true or false. 

4) Honolulu is on the island of 
Hawaii. 

b) The Hawaiian alphabet has only 
twelve letters. 





c) Parts of Hawaii have very heayy 
rainfall because of the trade winds, 

d) A letter sent to Hawaii require 
only a three-cent stamp. 

e) Joseph R. Farrington is gover. 
nor of Hawaii. 

f) In Hawaii, the “Big Five” x. 
fers to five large corporations. 

&) The Hawaiian Islands were for. 
merly called the Sandwich Islands, 

4) Pearl Harbor is near Honoluly, 

i) Poi is made from taro. 

j) Bougainvillea, poinciana, an 
oleander are the names of Hawaiian 
flowers. 

2. Beginning with the thirteen colo. 
nies in 1776, make a list of addition; 
to United States territory: For each, 
enter the date and the method of ac. 
quisition. In what way were the cir. 
cumstances of our annexation of 
Hawaii different from the others? 

3. Find out the names and locations 
of the five largest volcanoes in the 
world. Make a shaded picture graph 
to show their relative size. 

4. Compare the Hawaiian Islands 
with the Philippines as to: area, num- 
ber of islands, products, population, 
history. 

H. The question of statehood. 

1. What difference would it make to 
you if you lived in a territory instead 
of a state? 

2. Compile a list of arguments in 
favor of admitting Hawaii as a state. 
Compile a list of arguments against 
her admission. 

3. Consult an almanac for the fol- 
lowing information bearing on the 
discussion of statehood. 

4) Which states have a smaller 
area than Hawaii? 

b) Which states have a smaller 
population? 

c) Which states paid less in in- 
come taxes in 1946? 

d) What percentage of the popv- 
lation of Hawaii are of Japanese de- 
scent? How many of this number 
are American citizens? 

3. It has been suggested that Hawaii 
be made an independent country as 
was done in the case of the Philip- 
pines. Would this be desirable? 

4. Design a flag with forty-nine stars 
to include Hawaii as a state. Design 
a flag with fifty stars to include both 
Hawaii and Alaska. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

Clark, Blake: Hawaii: The 49th State 
(Doubleday) . 

Franck, Harry A.: Roaming in Ha- 
waii (Grosset & Dunlap). 

Porteus, Stanley: Calabashes and 
Kings (Pacific Books). 

The World Almanac (New York 
World Telegram). 

For the children— 

THE INstRuctor, January 1947, 4 
play: “Umi—The Mountain King.” 

Henry, Marguerite: Hawaii in Story 
and Pictures (Whitman). 

Quinn, Vernon: Picture Map Geog- 
raphy of the Pacific Islands (Lip- 
pincott). 

THe Instructor, March 1947, 4 
story: “Mele, the Canary Bird.” 


Stone, Adrien: Hawaii's Queen, 
Liliuokalani (Messner) . 
Thomson, Jay Earle: Our Pacific 


Possessions (Scribner). 
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We Studied Our Community Helpers 


(Continued from page 21) 


B. Vocabulary—A record was kept 
of the new words learned in the unit, 
and practice exercises were provided 
to aid the children in accurate rec- 
ognition and pronunciation. In ad- 
dition, systematic tests were given on 
the general vocabulary of the unit in 
order to discover individual needs of 
the pupils. The test was arranged in 
such a way that it could be used over 
and over to test recognition ability. 
An illustration of the test is given 
below. 

C. Silent reading —Ample provision 
for silent reading was made during 
the supervised-reading periods. Books 
and stories were provided which were 
suited to the varying levels of the in- 
dividuals. These books were used by 
the pupils in solving their unit prob- 
lems. A list of book titles and the 
titles of stories about certain com- 
munity helpers, contained in those 
books, were put on the blackboard. 
Then the children were told: “Look 
at the title of the book you have 
(selected to fit the child’s reading 
level). Then look on the blackboard 
to find the title of the story you are 
to read in your book. Use the table 
of contents to find the page on which 
the story begins. Read the story, 
and be ready to tell one thing about 
the community helper.” 

D. Discussion—Following the silent- 
reading period, the children discussed 
their various stories, and made a sum- 
mary story of information secured 
from the different readers. The story 
made by our group follows. 


How the Policeman Helps Us 

The policeman helps us cross streets. 

The policeman helps lost children find 
their way home. 

The policeman helps drivers protect 
their cars. 

The policeman directs traffic. 

The policeman helps people find 
streets, 

The policeman takes care of the peo- 
ple in the community. 
E. Language.—The children made up 
riddles, dramatized stories, planned 
all of their class activities through 
guided discussions, memorized poems 
about each of the helpers, and made 
up poems about the helpers. One of 
the poems made by the class was 
about the policeman. 


The Policeman 
The policeman blows his whistle 
And helps you cross the street. 
He watches you, and watches you 
Until you leave his “beat.” 
He’s a very fine old gentleman. 
We like him very much. 
He’s kind and strong and very brave, 
And has the friendliest touch. 


F. Handwriting. 

1. The children wrote letters and 
thank-you notes to a policeman, a 
postman, and a nurse. They learned 
how to write letters correctly and to 
address envelopes. 

2. They also wrote invitations to 
their parents and friends, asking 
them to their program. 

G. Spelling.—The following is a list 
of some of the words the children in 
grade two learned to spell. 


letter fire bell badge 
cents, fireman street _ brave 
three coat stop doctor 
stamp boots police nurse 


H. Music. 

1. Ten songs about community help- 
ers were taught to the children. 

2. They composed a song about com- 
munity helpers. 

I. Art—The children drew individ- 
ual pictures about each helper and his 
work. They made a frieze, construct- 
ed a post office, made booklets, mod- 
eled community helpers out of clay, 
decorated paper plates with pictures 
of community helpers, and made in- 
vitations for their final program. 

]. Number activities —The children 
learned to read addresses and house 
numbers. They measured the win- 
dows, door, and letter slot for the 
post office which they made. They 
bought and sold stamps in their post 
office and they solved simple arith- 
metic problems. 


THE FINAL PROGRAM 


The program was simple but en- 
joyable. The children, student teach- 
er, and staff teacher helped pian the 
program. The children told about 
all the things they had learned and 
made. They read their chart stories, 
read their booklets, sang songs, re- 
cited poems, and presented two orig- 
inal dances which carried out an idea 
of exercise presented in a talk made 
by the school nurse. 











1. Distribute sheets of paper 
and have pupils write on them 
the numerals from 1 to 9. 

2. Distribute a copy of the 
test to each pupil. Remind them 
to write on the numbered sheets, 
not on the testing sheets. 

3. Explain to the pupils just 
what they are to do; illustrate 


A B 
1. all are 
2. captain wear 
3. obey and 
4. policeman guard 
5. when postman 
6. traffic badge 
7. cars streets 
8. cross doctor 
9. visitors directs 








DiEcTIONS FOR “VOCABULARY RECOGNITION TEST” 


on the blackboard. “Look at the 
columns of words. Now look at 
the letter above each column. I 
will call one of the four words 
that follow each number. You 
look to see whether A, B, C, or 
D is above the word I call, and 
write that letter beside the num- 
ber on your sheet.” 


Cc D 
ride guns 
laws is 
Hampton good 
jail the 
then lights 
beat protect 
lost us 
people ladder 
uniforms handles 























EASIER- 


TO-APPLY LIQUID 


ALM 


PYRINATE 


KILLS HEAD LICE AND 
THEIR EGGS...ON CONTACT! 


THE EMBARRASSING PROBLEM of head lice in the class room 
is speedily and safely solved with this scientifically devel- 
oped product. Just a note to the child’s parents, recommend- 
ing Liquid A-200 Pyrinate, eliminates the danger of infes- 


tation spreading among other pupils. 
Teachers specify A-200 for these reasons: 


A. A-200 has proved to be a sure-fire, fast killer of lice... 
at the same time being NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 


and leaving no TELL-TALE ODOR! 


4 
B. A-200 is EASY TO USE. It has several distinct advantages 


...no greasy salve to stain clothing, quickly applied, eas- 
ily removed... and one application usually is sufficient. 
A-200 is especially recommended for children. 

€. ONE trial convinces parents... they are unlikely to re- 
turn to old-fashioned, irritating, perhaps dangerous, less 


effective remedies. 


At All Drugstores... only 79¢ 


One of the 225 McKesson & Robbins products 


made for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED 
BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 


Famous for quality since 1833 
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tection of your rights. 


most inexpensive. 


amount, and mail to: 


The Newspaper PM, Box 81, 
N. Y. 





Number 

(0 Single copies by mail. 

(0 One handred to 500 copies.. 
(0 Five hundred or more copies 


MAIL TO— 


Name... 


how to get extra copies of 


Report on Civil Rights 


PM has available additional copies of the full text of the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights 


in America, and the recommendations of the committee for the pro- 


The cost is low; much less than the cost of the book when available 
at the Government Printing Office. 
izations, many of which may want hundreds or thousands of copies, 


If you want extra copies, fill out the coupon, enclose the proper 


Times Square Station, New York, 


This makes distribution by organ- 





Amount Enclosed 
10 cents each (in stamps) 
__.5 cents each (check) 
31% cents each (check) 


PM-1 | 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 
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For free samples of this new weekly, 
write Young America, 32 E. 57 St., N.Y. 
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HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


OrlL PAINTING 


For the person who desires to paint but has been 
unable to receive the necessary instruction. 

Teachers! You not only gain an exciting, worth- 
while hobby, but also a usable artistic background. 
You Pay by the Lesson Write for Information 


Carlos Art Academye 


Correspondence Division 
Watertown, N. 


Teachers, both 
have studied 
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for lesson - and GRAPHO 
—A FREE. A. G. A. inc., Wiihoit 
Bldg, Dept. 107, Springfield 4, Mo. 





Primary Cut Outs 


On Heavy Bristol Board. 


Postage 4c each 
} tt ee 65< INDIAN — 55c 
ESKIMO — 55c EASTER — 55¢ 
NEGRO VALENTINE — 55c an 60¢ 
DUTCH — 65c RYLAND — 60c 
Many others—list mal = an 
IDA MARIE ROGERS, Box 183, ENID, OKLA. 


SHOULD CHILDREN 
Be Spanked ? 


If so, why? |By whom? 
HOW? UP to WHAT AGE? 
Write your opinion for publi in survey on child 
discipline. Name withheld from publication upon req 
POPULAR SURVEY (Suite 1208) 
1650 Broadway lew York 


















CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 
IT Rlogue o Spat or eieoteietions © 
MUSIC Pt 


O* CENTURY SHING CO. 
47 W. 63 Street, nee. 














WIN next contest you enter. Our 
CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped 


you how to win 
= PRIZES. Lists current con- 
Send 25c for sample copy. 

RAL “CONTEST. MAGAZINE 
Dept. 21A, Duiuth 6, Minn. 
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Helping the Uncertain 
Singer 


(Continued from page 63) 


PATIENCE 


Music reading, singing games, and 
quiet listening not only provide in- 
teresting and valuable training, but 
they help prevent the uncertain sing- 
er from losing interest in music be- 
cause of his inability to sing well. 
When one is helping an uncertain 
singer to find his voice, results some- 
times are very slow. If a man hits a 
stone with a hammer thirty times be- 
fore the stone breaks, it is not the last 
hit which breaks the stone, but the 
accumulated effect of thirty hits. So 
if a teacher helps an uncertain singer 
thirty times before he seems to make 
progress, she should know that it is 
patient, continued effort which brings 
results. When results finally appear, 
the reward is great indeed. 


Ep!mTorRIAL Note: When he wrote this 
article, Dr. Ehlers was Assistant Profes- 
sor of Music at the Eastern Oregon Col- 
lege of Education, La Grande, Oregon. 


The “Fixmas” Tree 
(Continued from page 43) 


things for the birds to eat on our tree 
like the one that we read about in 
school. 

MOTHER—It’s a nice idea, George. 
Who thought of it? 

GEORGE (disgruntled )—We figured 
we might as well turn the back yard 
over to birds and Janie’s tree since 
Mrs. Waymer won’t let us slide down 
through her yard. 

MOTHER—Well, you do make a lot 
of noise— 

jJaNi—Mother, you know she’s 
just a mean, old, snoopy woman. 

MOTHER (shocked )—Janie! 

GEORGE—It’s true! That morning 
before she shooed us out of her 
yard, Jerry and Phyllis both saw her 
sitting at the window looking toward 
our house with a spyglass. 

MOTHER (more amused than dis- 
turbed)—Really now—that doesn’t 
make sense. 

JANIE—Honest, Mother, cross my 
heart. They said they saw her as 
plain as anything. And every little 
while she would write something 
down on a pad. 

MOTHER—Before long you'll be 
telling me there was someone sitting 
in our apple tree signaling to her! 

GEORGE (aggrieved)—If you don’t 
want to believe us, you don’t have to. 

MOTHER—Oh, if they said they 
saw her, then I’m sure they did. But 
there must be a good reason for it. 

JANIE—Well, whether she spies on 
us or not, she told us not to slide 
through her yard. 

GEORGE—Couldn’t you call on her, 
Mom, and maybe ask— 

MOTHER (thoughtfully)—I doubt 
whether it would do any good. I 
would rather she gave her consent 
without my asking her. I think may- 
be it is just that she hasn’t lived near 
us long enough to learn to like us and 
want to exchange favors with us. 

GEORGE—We haven't done any- 
thing for her. 

JANIE—We could. We could sweep 
her walks and empty her ashes. 

GEORGE—Sure we could. (Turns 
to bis mother.) Do you think— 


MOTHER—It would be nice of you 
to do some chores for her, but don’t 
be disappointed if she doesn’ t soften 
up right away. 

JANIE—We won't, will we, George? 

GEORGE—No—not very. 

(They exit and Mother stand; 
thought fully by the tree a minute, 
There is a knock and six or more chil. 
dren come in. They are dressed in 
outdoor winter clothing, and each of 
them carries some “eatable” decora- 
tion for the tree.) 

JERRY—We've come to fix the 
birds’ Christmas tree, Mrs. Martin. 

MOTHER—Come right in. Janie 
and George have gone to do a few 
chores for Mrs. Waymer. 

EDDIE (sérprised)—For that old 
grouch? 

BETTY—Hush, Eddie. 

MARY ANN—Eddie’s right. She 
chased us out of her yard yesterday 
morning, and we weren’t making 
much noise at all. 

MOTHER—That’s too bad, but | 
don’t know just what we can do 
about it. Janie and George thought 
that maybe if they showed her that 
they wanted to be friends— 

EDDIE—I never thought of asking 
her to let me do anything for her. 

PHYLLIS—Neither did I. 

BETTY—I saw her evening paper 
lying in the snow and I didn’t even 
bother to take it to her door. 

DONALD—I guess we wouldn’t take 
any prizes as neighbors, either: 

MOTHER—It’s never too late to 
change. If you came to trim the tree, 
go right ahead. 

JERRY—Here are some doughnuts 
for the nuthatches. (Hangs several 
doughnuts on tree.) 

DONALD—Blue jays are such hand- 
some birds that I strung these squash 
seeds especially for them. (Hangs a 
string of squash seeds on the tree.) 

PHYLLIS—There’s nothing a cardi- 
nal likes better than corn. (Hangs 
a husked ear of corn on the tree.) 

MARY ANN—The chickadees will 
enjoy this beef bone. (Hangs a bone 
on one of the lower branches.) 

EDDIE—These slices of apple will 
appeal to the song sparrows. (Puis 
a string of apple slices on the tree.) 

BETTY—Suet is a favorite food of 
downy woodpeckers, and of chick- 
adees and nuthatches too. (Ties «4 
chunk of suet to a branch.) 

(Janie and George come in. He 
has a small snow shovel over his 
shoulder. They are talking excitedly.) 

jaNnieE—Oh, of all the nerve— 

GEORGE—The old mug-wug— 

MOTHER—What’s the matter with 
you two? 

JANIE—What do you think she 
said? (Mimicking Mrs. Waymer.) 
“Well, you certainly chatter faster 
than you shovel.” 

GEORGE—She wanted to pay us but 
of course we refused. I don’t think 
we got far toward making friends. 

DONALD—Well, let’s forget about 
Mrs. Waymer and get the tree out. 

JANIE (notices the tree for the 
first time)—Oh, it’s fine. Won't the 
birds be pleased? 

JERRY—Where are we going to put 
it, George? 

GEORGE—Let’s carry it out and de- 
cide afterwards. 

(They lift tree and take it out 
carefully. All but Mother exit.) 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Develop Arithmetic 
Readiness 
(Continued from page 17) 


of practice and experience in using 
concrete objects in meaningful situa- 
tions. 'What are some such concrete 
objects? Some that any teacher can 
acquire readily are: beads on an 
abacus or counting frame, acorn 
cups, blocks, bottle caps, beans, but- 
tons, pumpkin seeds, corn, pebbles, 
toothpicks, splints, and flat sticks 
from ice-cream bars. It is not neces- 
sary that each child have all of the 
objects, but each should have a box 
containing not fewer than ten each 
of as many as seem practicable. 

The objects are to be used in the 
manner previously discussed to help 
the child discover the meaning of 
cach number, its proper sequence in 
the number system, and finally the 
principle of transformation and the 
use of place value whereby the same 
figure takes on new meanings depend- 
ing upon place. 

Meaningful situations in which the 
child makes use of counting are: 

1. Divide into groups for play. 

2. Distribute supplies—1 item to 
cach person. 

3. Set the table with enough places 
for each one. 

4, Get enough chairs for visitors. 

§. Construct various things—get 
4 wheels for the truck; 2 headlights 
for the bus; 2 wings for the airplane, 
and so forth, 

6. Count during play activities, 
as jumping rope, bouncing a ball, 
uwranging equal numbers in rows for 
games, and marching by twos. 


PUTTING TOGETHER AND 
TAKING APART 


To teach the idea of putting to- 
gether and taking apart small groups, 
ach child should be given a group of 
objects. He is asked to group and 
regroup them to discover for himself 
ill of the addition, multiplication, 
subtraction, and division facts. The 
teacher must show him how to go 
about making the discoveries, but he 
must make them himself and grad- 
ually build up an idea of what hap- 
pens when he puts together or takes 
apart groups of objects. Gradually 
he can be led to visualize what hap- 
pens when he is asked to put together 
and take apart abstract numbers. 


ARITHMETIC READINESS 


Helping the children develop arith- 
métic readiness is one of the princi- 
pal duties of the primary teacher. 
When the child engages in activities 
which particularly interest him, he 
is to be encouraged to use numbers in 
expressing his thoughts. 

Whole numbers, fractions, and dec- 
imals are used by primary children. 
The latter two are not usually in the 
textbook, but the child uses them. 
For example, Johnny often needs to 
divide his paper into halves or thirds. 
If the teacher says, “Let us divide 
our paper into halves,” instead of, 
“Let us divide our paper this way,” 
Johnny is getting a concept of the 
fraction idea. Dividing a paper into 
halves is doing arithmetic and Johnny 
should be told that it is. He can 
divide a paper into halves and there- 
fore he can do arithmetic. 

Sooner or later in his games and ac- 
tivities, it will be necessary to count 


by twos, fives, or tens in order to keep 
score. This is arithmetic, multiply- 
ing in fact, for he is putting equal 
groups together. 

Arranging chairs for the music 
class requires the use of arithmetic. 
Sometimes it requires the use of ad- 
dition or subtraction, and sometimes 
merely counting. Sharing ten picces 
of candy among five pupils requires 
the use of division. Arithmetical 
terms should be introduced as they 
are required, The child learns to use 
the correct terms as he needs them. 

“How can I tell when the needs 
have been met?” asks the teacher. 
First of all, by knowing what type of 
behavior the child will evidence when 
he understands the arithmetic taught. 
Secondly, by watching him at work 
and play to see whether he uses the 
expected type of behavior. When he 
gets the right size piece of mounting 
paper to mount his picture, when he 
goes to the next room and gets enough 
straws to give one to each child who 
drinks milk, when he keeps score ac- 
curately in his games—he is evidenc- 
ing types of behavior which may be 
expected of a child who is building 
correct concepts of quantity, the 
one-to-one relationship, and count- 
ing. 

The needs have been truly met 
when the children can solve the sim- 
ple everyday problems of living. Go- 
ing to the store to make purchases 
offers fine possibilities for demonstrat- 
ing the understanding of the child. 
The child, regardless of age, is not 
ready to go ahead to new concepts 
until his behavior shows he has made 
a good beginning toward understand- 
ing quantity, the one-to-one relation- 
ship, counting, and putting together 
and taking apart small groups of ob- 
jects. Together with all this, he must 
be developing an attitude toward 
arithmetic which enables him to say 
truthfully, “Arithmetic isn’t hard. 
I can do arithmetic.” 


Friendly Lights 
(Continued from page 27) 


KEY TO TEST 
L1.F 3. T 5. T 7.T 
2. F 4. T 6. T 8. T 


Il. Answers will vary, but complete 
sentences should include the follow- 
ing information. 

1. lighthouse 
buoys 

2. lenses 

3. steel and conercte 

4. electricity 

$. at the entrance to Boston Har- 
bor 

6. at dangerous points where light- 
houses cannot be built 

7. Coast Guardsmen 

8. dry-cell batteries and compressed 
acetylene gas 
Ill. 1. glass 
. wood, masonry 
. Hog Island, Virginia 
. electric timers or motors 
radio beacons 
. automatic devices 
. repair man, housekeeper, 
emergency 
8. channels, rocks, shoals, reefs, 
and wrecks 
9. red, green, white 
10. loneliest, important 
11, Alexandria 


towers, lightships, 


NAY AYN 














IN TIME 


For the Sf WG 


he will want to send for these teaching aids. If you 
already have copies of the teaching units, be sure to 
order additional copies of the booklets for your new pupils. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Box 864 G.P.O. New York 1, New York 
READER COLORING BOOK for grades ! to 3. 


Gives youngsters their first introduction to one of the basic clothing 


. Materials — rayon, Part of a — teaching unit which includes 


reference leaflet for the teacher. 
(C (TE 1-3) Check here for Teaching Unit for grades 1 to 3. 


... (SE 1-3) Fill in here the number of Reader-Coloring Books 
needed. 


an easy-to-use subject outline an 


CARTOON for grades 4 to 8. 


Presents the story of the growth of rayon in the cartoon treatment 
which youngsters of this age find so fascinating. In a complete unit 
which includes subject outline and complete reference material. 


C) (TE 4-8) Check here for Teaching Unit for grades 4 to 8. 
w+ (SE 4-8) Fill in here the number of Cartoon booklets needed. 


SCIENCE UNIT for upper elementary grades. 


For classes in General Science, Social Science, Vocational Guidance. 
Stresses the important role of research. and science in the develo 
ment of rayon. Includes student leaflet for general use, semi-tech- 
nical leaflet for teacher, and a ‘Users Guide.” 


(1) (T 143) Check here for complete Science Unit. 
.. (S 143) Fill in here the number of students leaflets you need. 


DEMONSTRATION KITS for all classes. 


The steps in the manufacture of viscose and acetate rayon shown in 
actual sample form (wood chips, cellulose sheet, cellulose crumb, 
spinning solution, yarns, and fabric samples). 


(] (VK) Check here for Kit I The Viscose Process, 50c. 
[J (AK) Check here for Kit II The Acetate Process, 50c. 


TECHNICOLOR FILM for general use. 

“Science Spins a Yarn’ is designed to stimulate the young mind 
and arouse interest in the world of science. Shows in real life situa- 
tions how rayon began as a mere idea and grew, through scientific 
research, to a huge modern industry. 


(1) (F-2) Check here for information on technicolor film. 





America’s Largest Producer of Rayon 
Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, New York 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 









































When does a man 
start slipping ? 


worrying that leads you to save sys- 
tematically. 


The moment comes to every man. 


The moment when he realizes that 
he isn’t the man he used to be... 


That he hasn’t the drive and the 
energy he had in his prime... 


That the days of his peak earning 
power are Over... 


That some day not so very far away 
some younger man will step into his 
shoes. 


When does this time come? 


It varies with many things. With 
the job—with a man’s health—with 
the company he works for—with the 
man’s ambition, determination, and 
ability. 

But of one thing you can be sure. 
It will come to you as surely as green 
apples get ripe—and fall off the tree. 


Is this something to worry about? 
Well, yes, in a way. But the thing to 
do is to worry about it construc- 
tively. 

Certainly one of the best bits of 
worrying you will ever do wiil be the 


And surely there is no better, surer 
way on earth to do this than through 
one of the two automatic ways of 
buying U. S. Savings Bonds... 


What are they? The Payroll Savings 
Plan. And the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at the bank where you have your 
checking account. 


Either method is an almost fool- 
proof system of saving. It’s auto- 
matic. You don’t put it off. There’s 
no “T’ll start saving next month” — 
no “Let’s bust the piggy bank.” 


And when you really do need the 
money—when your health fails—or 
when you’re old and ready to retire 
—it’s right there waiting for you. 
Four shiny dollars, at maturity, for 
every three you invested. 


So why not take this one step now 
that will make your future so much 
brighter? 


Get on the Payroll Savings Plan— 
or the Bond-A-Month Plan—today, 


Sure saving because it’s automatic 
—U. $. Savings Bonds 


, tree in your side yard.... . 
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The “Fixmas” Tree 
(Continued from page 66) 


MOTHER (in center of the stage, 
thoughtfully)—I wonder whether a 
visit to Mrs. Waymer would fix 
things for them. (Stoops to pick 
up some icicles. Telephone rings. 
She answers and speaks slowly with 
various pauses.) Hello..... Yes, 
Mrs. Waymer. ... . Yes, yes, they 
are. They thought a tree for the 
birds would be a good idea... .. 
Why, I'm sure they would put the 
How 
wonderful! May we come over and 
see your bird paintings? ... . Why, 
thank you. We certainly shall... . . 
What? .... Oh, thank you, 
children will be delighted. Good-by. 
(Hangs up and opens door.) George! 
Come in a minute, you and Janie. 

(Janie and George run in.) 

GEORGE—What is it, Mother? 

MOTHER—You could never guess. 
Mrs. Waymer called and wants you 
to put the birds’ Christmas tree in 
her yard so she can watch the birds 
as they eat. 

GeorGE (with hands on hips)— 
Well, I like that! 

JANtE—Now that proves she uses 
spyglasses or something. How else 
would she know that we've got apples 
and things on that tree for the birds? 

MOTHER—She does use field glasses, 
Janie, but she uses them to watch the 
birds. She paints pictures of them. 

GEORGE (slowly) —We-e-ell, what 
do you know! O.K., I'll ask the kids 
to take the tree over there, but I 
don’t think they’re going to like it 
the least little bit. 

MOTHER (smiling)—Oh, 1 think 
they will! She says that if you want 
to, you can slide across her yard 
from ten in the morning until three 
in the afternoon. 

JANiE—We can slide through her 
yard? 


GEORGE—Hallelujah! (Grabs Janie 


and swings her around.) But why 
the time limit? 
MOTHER—She objected to your 


sliding in the first place because you 
started so early that Saturday morn- 
ing. The best time to watch the 
birds, she says, is when they are feed- 
ing in the morning and at night. 
That’s why she is so pleased about 
your tree. She believes it will attract 
more birds. 

janie—I think we should call it 
the “Fixmas” tree, for it certainly 
has fixed things, hasn’t it? Just wait 
till the others hear! 

(They dash from the room, and 
Mother follows them off stage.) 


The Happiest Boy in Tripoli 
(Continued from page 15) 


scattering its contents far and wide. 
“Tl never catch up with the flock 
at this rate,” Ali thought. 

At that moment Ali caught sight 
of the shop of his friend Hassan, the 
baker. Hassan was just taking a 
batch of loaves from the oven and 
spreading them out on a clean cloth 
to tempt the passers-by. Then it 
came into Ali’s mind all at once that 
he had forgotten to buy bread. “I 
cannot get it now,” he thought, “for 
there are no more lire, but I will ask 
Hassan whether I may leave my bas- 





ket with him until I have turned th 
lamb over to its owner.” 

Hassan liked Ali, for when he wx 
busy the boy often helped him. 
Hassan readily agreed to set the ba. 
ket safely aside. 

Now Ali found the lamb easier t 
manage, for he kept it from squirm. 
ing by twisting both hands into jx 
black wool. But when he got to th 
gate Ali found that the sheep haj 
already passed through and were half 
a mile beyond. Ali kept on, though 
the lamb had grown so heavy that it 
seemed to be pulling his arms out of 
their sockets, and his feet were » 
tired he could scarcely lift them. 

He shouted and shouted to th 
shepherds. At last one of them heari 
him, guessed what had happened, and 
came hurrying back to get the los 
lamb. The shepherd thanked Al. 
and slipped something into his hand 
It was a five-lire coin. Then Ali 
black eyes sparkled with joy! 

“I can buy Mother’s bread, afte 
all!” he said to himself. “I can by 
one of the red and blue caps, tool 
And then I'll be the happiest boy in 
Tripoli!” With this thought Ali ran 
toward the city as fast as he could go, 

How surprised Ali’s family wa 
when the boy came marching proudly 
into the house with a fine red and 
blue embroidered cap on his head! 
“And sometimes you can wear it, 
too,” Ali promised his seven littk 
brothers, who kept staring and star- 
ing at it. “You can take turns walk- 
ing down the street with my new 
cap on your head. Then each of you 
will be the happiest boy in Tripoli!” 


How to Teach 
Whittier’s “Snow-Bound” 


(Continued from page 25) 


as she reads, all parts that are likely 
not to be understood. Here sympa- 
thetic understanding and _ personal 
appreciation make a contribution to 
the pupils’ enjoyment. This contri- 
bution will largely assure the reread- 
ing of the poem at some later time 
by the pupils and the reliving of their 
first pleasure in its acquaintance. 

D. Do not give tests on this poem. 
Tests are for. information, and in 
formation is not the pupils’ objective: 
A classic poem of this nature is give 
to children for appreciation, and n0 
test can guarantee that appreciation 
is being gained. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 34-35) 


Does your classroom make up its 
own newspaper? Can you think of a 
way to use a color miniature as part 
of a contribution to the hobby sec- 
tion or an art column? 

If the newspaper consists of col- 
umns pasted on brown paper or 
mounted on a bulletin board, it will 
be easy to include your story. If the 
paper is typed, ask the typist to leave 
a space for you to paste the minia- 
ture. Write a few sentences telling 
about the artist, the subject, and your 
feeling about it. 

If your paper is mimeographed in 
large quantities, it will be impossible 
to include the actual miniature. But 
you can still write a little story for 
the paper describing it. 
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through the mine weighs twelve times as much as 


the coal taken from the mine each day! 


FF What put the miner on his feet? In the old 


days, miners cut coal with pickaxes while lying 


uncomfortably on their sides. No more, in mod- 
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It’s fun finding out about coal! To prove it, we've pre- 
pared a lively little quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New 
Tune! Your pupils will enjoy testing their knowledge of 
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NCREASED production costs (principally for But 
paper) have finally forced us, like other pub- 


lishers, to increase the price of our publication. SU BSCRI PTION y WwW ILL BE | 
After several months of careful consideration, TAKEN AT THE OLD PRICES 


we are faced with two alternatives: (1) Ata time 
when teachers need it most, to cut the volume of ONE YEAR $3 TWO YEARS $5 
material, which we have so constantly endeav- 
d + | d i i ti - ‘ f ; 
pre. nr = are eae Be Seienaantunsidne until APRIL 1, 1948, provided you send cash with order. You 
. can send in a new subscription—or renew yourgpresent sub-. 


of the magazine in order to maintain the present an epee 
volume. scription, regardless of expiration date—at the old rates if 
you do so before April 1, 1948. 





Because of the tremendous classroom load 
which you teachers are now carrying, we know A / x 
that you would not want us to accept the first HUY: Cc RED iT @) RDE RS 
alternative. We are sure you have used to ad- 
vantage all the added pages of material we have Credit orders at the old rates’ will be accepted on any new or 
given you in recent months. We know you can __ renewal subscription for the balance of this month, to Decem- 
use all the teaching assistance we have planned _ ber 31, 1947. 
for you in forthcoming large issues. We cannot 
retard the growth of our publication without go- 
ing back on tens of thousands of teachers who RR ee RR CRO Ra Ng Mae oa 
have increasingly turned to us as the outstanding THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


; eta Dansville. N. Y. 
source of professional inspiration and classroom 


guidence. Enter my order now for THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine fo: 
ONE YEAR at *3 TWO YEARS at *5 
This ia a (| New subscription 

[_] Renewal subscription 


Use the coupon below for either cash or credit order. 
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